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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


(MARCH 19, 1860—JULY 26, 1925) 


The articles in this issue all deal with some aspect of 
the career of Nebraska’s best known political leader, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. As Bryan’s centennial year ap- 
proached and as interest in the Great Commoner increased, 
a number of manuscripts on Bryan were submitted to this 
magazine for publication. Several of these articles have 
appeared in recent issues, and it seemed appropriate to 
publish still others in the number which appears in his 
centennial month. 











BRYAN, CLEVELAND, AND THE DISRUPTED 
DEMOCRACY, 1890-1896 


BY PAOLO E. COLETTA 


N 1890 there was one Democratic party; in 1896 there 
were two snarling, brawling factions. The reasons for 
the disruption of the Democracy were mainly the rise of 

the Alliance-Populist movement, the catalytic action of the 
free silver issue, the meteoric rise of William Jennings 
Bryan as a Democrat with fusionist leanings,’ and the grim 
determination of conservative Democrats to fight Bryan, 
the Populists,? and silver even at the cost of having a Re- 
publican president. The division in Nebraska is of particu- 


1 For Bryan’s background in Illinois and his early career in Ne- 
braska see the writer’s “The Youth of William Jennings Bryan—The 
of a Christian Statesman,” Nebraska History, XXXI 
(March 1950), 1-24, and “William Jennings Bryan’s First Nebraska 
Years,” ibid., XXXTIII (June 1952), 71-94. 
2A People’s Independent Party was established in Nebraska in 
July 1890. Although the national Populist party was not formally 
launched until 1892, organized Alliancemen will be called “‘Populists” 


in this paper. 





Paolo E. Coletta is an associate professor in the Department 

of English, History, and Government, U.S. Naval Academy, 

Annapolis, Maryland. Our readers will recall previous ar- 

ticles on Bryan by Dr. Coletta, which have appeared in this 
magazine. 
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lar interest because in it Bryan established the pattern that 
resulted in the repudiation of Cleveland by the Democracy 
in 1896. 


Bryan gladly joined forces with his ideological cousins, 
the Populists, whenever the union would advance a common 
principle or his own political fortunes. He realized that he 
needed their votes to be elected to Congress and that his 
mastering of the Nebraska Democracy would be impossible 
without their aid. Bryan’s acceptance of Populist support, 
however, proved one of the reasons for the division of the 
Nebraska and national Democracy into fusion and anti- 
fusion as well as gold and silver schools. 


His free silver ideas helped connect Bryan with the 
Populists. After his election to Congress, in 1890, Bryan’s 
studies led him to conclude that free silver was a good thing 
and that the only just ratio was sixteen to one. To him, 
free silver and its advocates were just and right, opposition 
to it unjust and wrong.' Thus he translated an economic 
question which might be compromised in the political arena 
into a moral question to which there was only one possible 
answer, right or wrong. 


In the Democratic state convention of 1891 the silver 
issue became the weapon Bryan used to snatch the leader- 
ship of the Nebraska Democracy away from J. Sterling 
Morton and Dr. George L. Miller, who had guided it since 
territorial days. Shortly afterwards, at a state committee 
meeting called to decide upon a replacement for a nominee 
who had declined a nomination to the state supreme court, 
Miller led the straight Democrats and Bryan the fusionists, 
with Bryan contending that Democrats be instructed to 
vote for the Populist candidate. A Democratic nomination, 
he argued, would insure Republican victory while Demo- 
cratic success could come only by an alliance with the Pop- 
ulists. He called the Democratic and Populist platforms 
“twin sisters” and characterized the Populist candidate as 


8 Bryan to T. Kilpatrick, July 20, 1891, William Jennings Bryan 
Papers, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
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THE DISRUPTED DEMOCRACY, 1890-1896 3 


“substantially a Democrat.’”* With his close victory, fu- 
sion promised to be the order of a new day, with the result 
that Morton, Miller, and other conservatives strengthened 
their determination to resist him.’ Thus the stage was set 
for a fight for the leadership of the state Democratic or- 
ganization between Bryan and what he termed his “pro- 
gressive” following and the Bourbon Democrats. 


Shortly thereafter, by calling for currency reform in 
addition to tariff reform in the Fifty-second Congress 
(1891-1893), Bryan forced a fight within the national 
Democratic organization between the free silverites and 
the followers of Grover Cleveland, who demanded the gold 
standard. Bryan’s battle in Congress will be considered 
first. 


Despite herculean efforts, Bryan, Richard Parks “Sil- 
ver Dick” Bland, and others failed to obtain free silver leg- 
islation in the first session of the Fifty-second Congress, 
which sat from December, 1891, to early August, 1892, 
under President Benjamin Harrison, and Bryan made a 
special note of the fact that future antisilver tactics would 
be based upon an attempt to repeal unconditionally the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act of 1890. Bryan expected that 
Cleveland, as President-elect, would spur the second session 
of the Fifty-second Congress (December, 1892-March, 1893) 
to undertake tariff reform, which it did. However, the 
rapid deterioration of the national finances after his elec- 
tion caused Cleveland to decide that tariff reform was less 
important than the repeal of the Sherman Act, and to re- 
peal that Act he called the Fifty-third Congress into extra- 
ordinary session, on August 7, 1893. Bryan, wholeheartedly 
in support of Cleveland on tariff reform, delivered in its 
behalf a speech often considered the best he ever made, on 
any subject, and Cleveland was grateful. 


4Bryan to Frank Ireland, October 3, 1891; to Edgar Howard, 
October 3, 1891, ibid.; Omaha Daily Bee, Omaha Morning World- 
Herald, Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), September 18-October 8, 
1891. 

5 Morton to Bryan, September 28, 1891, Bryan Papers; Morton, 
“Arbor Lodge Journal,” March 21, April 27, 1891, Morton Collection, 
Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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But Cleveland soon realized that Bryan’s imagination 
was afire for free silver, which he himself had opposed 
strenuously ever since his entry into national politics. He 
knew that Bryan’s support of Charles F. Crisp in the 
speakership contest had helped assure that silver would be 
considered by the Congress, that Bryan had preferred Hor- 
ace Boies, an Iowa silverite, to him as the Democratic pres- 
idential nominee, and that he had refused to stump Ne- 
braska for him in the campaign of 1892. He knew also that 
Bryan ably seconded Bland’s perennial attempts to push 
free silver bills through the House; that he had spoken in 
many Western and Southern states on the silver issue; that 
he courted such free silver senators as Colorado’s Henry M. 
Teller; that he favored the coining of the seigniorage; and 
that he opposed both the repeal of the 10 per cent state 
bank tax demanded by the national platform and the repeal 
of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. Moreover, in the 
Fifty-third Congress, which sat until March 3, 1895, Bryan 
headed a Ways and Means subcommittee on the public debt 
that pigeonholed all bills providing for the issue of bonds, 
which Cleveland believed were necessary to maintain the 
gold standard. 


In addition to opposing Bryan on silver, Cleveland re- 
sented his fusion tactics, which won his re-election in 1892, 
and his opposition to the issue of bonds. Therefore when 
Bryan delivered his impassioned speech against the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman Act, on August 16, 1893, 
he ordered that he be denied patronage and that he be kept 
off the Ways and Means Committee. Bryan remained on 
the Committee only because Speaker Crisp said that he was 
needed in the fight for tariff reform. Bryan continued to 
co-operate with Cleveland on tariff reform, but he declared 
the President wrong in pressing for the repeal of the Sher- 
man Silver Purchase Act. Cleveland’s success in repealing 
the Act, he said, would injure his prestige and drive a 
broad wedge deeply into the party. Popular enthusiasm 
for Cleveland and the Democracy had been high in March 
1893. In November, as Bryan predicted, it sank to a new 
low, overshadowed only by that of 1894, when the tolerance 
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of the American people for the Democracy almost disap- 
peared and Bryan believed his chances of re-election so poor 
that he refused to run. 


A week after the elections of 1894 Bryan called upon 
the Lame Duck Session of the Fifty-third Congress to pass 
a free coinage bill and send it to Cleveland for his signa- 
ture. If he signed it, bimetallism would be established; if 
not, bimetallism would become the paramount issue in 
1896.° Meanwhile he sat upon all bills asking for the issue 
of bonds. 


Bryan took the currency reform plan Cleveland sent 
the Congress in December, 1894, as a declaration of war, 
for the President would divorce government from banking, 
increase the note issuing powers of the national banks, and 
repeal the tax on state banks.’ The issue of money, as- 
serted Bryan, was an attribute of sovereignty that could 
not be delegated to private organizations. Since the Presi- 
dent had apparently joined himself to the East and to the 
Republican states, he asked the Democrats of the South and 
West to fuse and to repudiate his financial policies. 


When William M. Springer introduced a bill giving 
effect to Cleveland’s recommendations, Bryan prepared for 
a showdown. Now recognized as the “orator laureate of the 
silver men,’”’® he pounded Cleveland unmercifully in a blis- 
tering speech in which he first used the phrases “crown of 
thorns” and “cross of gold.” Characterizing Springer’s bill 
as part of the gold conspiracy dating from 1873, he flayed 
the President for his failure to implement the party’s 
pledge “to help in the restoration of the gold and silver 
coinage of the Constitution” and declared that time for 
harmony had passed. Those who made gold their god 
should follow it; those who favored bimetallism and other 
progressive measures should follow him rather than Cleve- 


6 Omaha Morning World-Herald, November 4, 1894. 

t Congressional Record, 53d Congress, 3 Session, 27: 10-11. 

8 James A. Barnes, John G. Carlisle, Financial Statesman (New 
York, 1931), 370. 
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land. Compromise? No! “Principles cannot be compro- 
mised.’”® 


After the defeat of the Springer bill, early in 1895, 
Cleveland sent the Congress a special message. To avert 
disaster he now demanded “radical remedial legislation,” 
including the issue of long term bonds at low interest rates 
and the cancellation of greenbacks and Treasury notes upon 
their presentation.” 


Bryan was well aware that previous bond issues had 
helped the Government little. The issue of January 1894 
had lasted ten months, that of November 1894 less than ten 
weeks. In Congress and on the stump Bryan asserted that 
Cleveland was not a bimetallist but a gold bimetallist; his 
arrangements with J. P. Morgan for the sale of the third 
issue of bonds proved him in league with the plutocracy 
that had seized practical control of the government, and 
the defeat of his propositions in the House was “glorious 
news,” a result due to “the voice of the people, and there- 
fore the voice of God.’ 


Within eighteen hours a resourceful Cleveland had 
Morgan draw up the bond contract. Then he sent to Con- 
gress merely a curt announcement of that fact, explaining 
not a plan but his action in one of the boldest moves in 
American financial history,** and various Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee prepared a report 
favorable to bonds. 


Upon reading the bond bill, on February 14, 1895, 
Bryan charged that harsh and imperious terms had been 
offered the government by associates of foreign financiers, 
the latter seeking “for a sum stated” to purchase a change 


® Cong. Rec., 583d Cong., 3 Sess., 27: Appendix, 144-154. 

10 ” pad Cleveland, Presidential Problems (New York, 1904), 
143-147. 

11 Omaha Morning World-Herald, February 5, 8, 1895. 

12 Cong. Rec., 53d Cong., 3 Sess., 27: 1958-1959; Omaha Morning 
World-Herald, February 9, 1895; Barnes, Carlisle, 282-389; Robert 
McElroy, Grover Cleveland, The Man and the Statesman (New York, 
1923), II, 85-88; Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland, A Study in Courage 
(New York, 1933), 685-689. 
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in the financial policy of the country. He would willingly 
give up his life, he said, in order to defeat the monstrous 
Morgan contract.** Cleveland, he added, had inoculated the 
Democracy with Republican virus and blood poisoning had 
set in. Cleveland might bargain with foreign financiers to 
preserve the gold standard, but Bryan declared that the 
American people would accept only an American currency 
system. Indeed, he said that party lines were no longer 
meaningful, for Eastern Democrats and Republicans had 
locked arms against the rest of the country, forcing the 
South and West into a defensive alliance designed to pre- 
serve their homes and welfare.** 


The House gave Cleveland a stinging rebuke by refus- 
ing to authorize the issue of bonds. Clevelandites point to 
the $16,000,000 that could have been saved by the adoption 
of the Cleveland plan as “the price of William Jennings 
Bryan’s first victory over Cleveland.”** In contrast, Bry- 
anites point to Cleveland’s defeat as a victory “for the 
people and posterity,” and Bryan stated that without a 
doubt the campaign of 1896 would be fought on the money 
question “between the capitalists of the northeast and the 
rest of the people of the country,” for silver now permeated 
every question of public importance as much as slavery did 
in the antebellum period. “What the country needed,” said 
Bryan, “was a Western president.” 


On February 22, 1895, the leaders of the Populist na- 
tional organization asked the support of all interested in 
sixteen to one. Bryan marked this demand as the transition 
in the silver crusade from mere educational work to real 
political effort." In a meeting of Western and Southern 
silver leaders in Washington on the same day he also urged 
the coalition of all forces that desired the success of silver 


13 Cong. Rec., 53d Cong., 3 Sess., 27: 2141-2142, 2178, 2182-2183, 
2187; Omaha Morning World-Herald, February 13, 1895; William 
Jennings Bryan, The First Battle: A Story of the Campaign of 1896 
(Chicago, 1897), 131-133. 

14 Bryan, First Battle, 135-146. 

15 McElroy, Cleveland, II, 93. 

16 Omaha Morning World-Herald, February 15, 17, 1895. 

it Bryan, First Battle, 155. 
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above all other considerations. Southern Democrats like 
Joseph Bailey were not ready to abandon the Democracy, 
however, and Bryan realized that there was more power 
in the unified Democracy of the South and West than in a 
union of merely Western Democrats and Western Populists. 
Bryan compromised with Bailey, and on March 1, three 
days before the end of the Congress, the silver leaders is- 
sued a Democratic Manifesto. They contended that the 
silver reformers should either dictate terms in the national 
convention of 1896 or hold a separate convention. If the 
convention declared for anything short of free silver at six- 
teen to one or named anyone but a silver Democrat, the 
silverites would bolt. Should Republicans or Populists wish 
to join them, they must enroll under the Democratic flag. 
First to sign was Silver Dick Bland. Equally conspicuous, 
yet not brashly forward, was the autograph of William Jen- 
nings Bryan at the top of the second column of signatures. 


. Bryan’s last speech in the House, on the very last day 
of the Fifty-third Congress, was provoked by the call by 
various European nations for another international mone- 
tary conference. Convinced that creditor nations would 
never agree to international bimetallism, he demanded that 
the United States undertake independent free coinage, now, 
not waitiag for an hour upon any other nation or group of 
nations. The Fifty-third Congress left behind more data 
and stronger arguments for silver than the people had ever 
had before, he said. Henceforth a great campaign of edu- 
cation must proceed in order that the voters might know 
how to mark their ballots correctly in the great battle of 
’96.°° Late on March 4 Bryan left Washington for Ne- 
braska, deeply engrossed in pondering how best to engage 
in such a campaign for the next eighteen inonths. 


Thus the contest of 1896 was foreshadowed by the con- 
flict of two irreconcilable leaders, Cleveland and Bryan. 
While not actually fomenting the discontent of the masses, 


18 Jbid., 155-158; Omaha Morning World-Herald, February 23, 26, 
March 2, 1895; New York Tribune, March 2, 3, 1895. 

19 Omaha Morning World-Herald, March 3, 1895; Bryan, First 
Battle, 147-148. 
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Bryan tried to forge it into a formidable weapon for the 
realization of distributive justice. He would expunge those 
laws which permitted the East to drain the wealth of the 
West and South into its coffers. He demanded justice for 
debtor as well as for creditor, and true currency reform, 
not the gold standard, as well as a fair reward for the 
strivings of the nation’s producers of wealth. Silver might 
be a “business question” to Cleveland and the East, but it 
was a moral question to him and the West. The Battle of 
Bull Run alone had been fought in 1893. In the elections of 
1894 had come the Gettysburg of the goldbugs. Now he 
was prepared to give the “yellowbellies” their Appomattox. 


Because he opposed Cleveland, the Nebraska Bourbons 
tried to prevent Bryan’s re-election to the House in 1892 
and his election to the United States Senate in 1893 and 
1895. They considered him foolish in permitting himself 
to be captured by the “superficial shibboleth” of free silver, 
and in the state convention of April 1892, which chose the 
delegates to the national convention, he was “sat down 
upon”: he failed to get a plank on silver, to whip up en- 
thusiasm for Horace Boies, of Iowa, as the presidential 
nominee instead of Cleveland, or to get elected as a dele- 
gate. In one of Nebraska’s most fiery conventions, in Oc- 
tober, 1892, the delegates voted for gold and then over- 
whelmingly endorsed him.”” He was beaten on gold, aecord- 
ing to one Cleveland biographer, by the power of the Cleve- 
land wave that swept over Nebraska;* others believed he 
had committed political suicide by bucking Cleveland. Yet 
the convention marked a new era in Democratic politics in 
Nebraska. Young men had fought for silver, older men for 
gold. Although silver was omitted from the platform, its 
triumph in the next convention was predictable. Moreover, 
the disaster of the moment could lead to victory for Bryan, 
for he had made his fight in part to outgeneral Morton and 


20 Omaha Morning World-Herald, March 3-31, 1892; J. Sterling 
Morton and Albert Watkins, History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1913), 
III, 240-241; Paolo E. Coletta, “The Nebraska State Convention of 
April 13-14, 1892,” Nebraska History, XXXIX (December, 1958), 
317-333. 

21 McElroy, Cleveland, I, 334. 
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win back to the silver wing of the Democracy those who 
had left it for Populism. His popularity with the Populists 
and with a small group of silver Republicans could be the 
saving factor in his re-election. The First Congressional 
District convention was exclusively his affair, and he was 
renominated without opposition,”* partly because Morton, 
the gubernatorial candidate, joined in the loud singing 
about the “new Moses.” 


The new Moses was in a stern mood, however, for the 
nomination and prospective election of Cleveland had driven 
him to the fringe of the Democracy. Cleveland’s attitude, 
he charged, was that of a money changer and capitalist, not 
that of a leader of the agrarian and urban masses who were 
justifiably turning the nation into a madhouse of discon- 
tent.** He refused to aid Cleveland’s campaign, but he gave 
faithful support to such men as James B. Weaver, the Pop- 
ulist presidential candidate, as well as to various progres- 
sive Democrats, and he won re-election only because the 
Populists again came to his aid, enabling him to overcome 
a much more formidable opponent than that of 1890. Bry- 
an’s support by goldbug Morton was a paradox explained 
by Morton’s hope of securing a cabinet post if Cleveland 
were elected. The result was that many persons in Bryan’s 
district went cross-eyed trying to believe one and vote for 
the other. Bryan won by 140 votes only, while Morton 
trailed him by 5,500 votes in his district and swore that 
Bryan had traded him off to the Populists.** Bryan was 
again the sole Democrat elected to Congress and repre- 
sented the only Democratic victory in both the national and 
state elections in Nebraska. 


22 Nebraska State Journal, April 15-25, 1892; Omaha Daily Bee, 
April 9-11, 16, 19, 1892; Omaha Morning World-Herald, April 8-11, 
16, 1892; Bryan, First Battle, 72. 

23 Omaha Daily Bee, Omaha Morning World-Herald, June 23, 
1892. 

24 Morton, “Arbor Lodge Journal,” August-December, 1892; Mor- 
ton to Emma Morton, October 6, 1892, to Michael D. Harter, January 
9, 1893, James C. Olson, J. Sterling Morton (Lincoln, 1942), 344; 
Omaha Daily Bee, Nebraska State Journal, August 12-November 10, 
1892; Paolo E. Coletta, “William Jennings Bryan’s Second Congres- 
sional Campaign,” Nebraska History, XL (December, 1959), 275-291. 
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More important than Bryan’s immediate victory and 
more pregnant for his future and for that of the country 
was the “Populist bombshell” in the form of a million popu- 
lar votes and the electoral votes of four states. The failure 
of the Populists to capture the Southern Democracy in 1892 
gave Bryan a good chance in 1896, for he had four years 
in which to cement fusion. The election of 1894, also, 
strengthened the reform spirit to the point where it made 
inevitable the selection of a progressive for presidential 
candidate. Bryan and Cleveland would lead the fight. 
Against the unyielding conservatism of the banking, rail- 
road, manufacturing, and mercantile world of Cleveland 
Bryan would speak in behalf of the common man, “in de- 
fense of a cause as holy as the cause of liberty—the cause 
of humanity.” 


In his two races for the Senate, in 1893 and 1895, 
Bryan found some goldbug Democrats so frozen in their 
attachment to Cleveland that they would not vote for him 
under any circumstances and some Populists so devoted to 
the middle-of-the-road philosophy that they would under 
no conditions abet fusion. Although the election in 1893 
depended upon fusion of the Populists with either the Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans (the Republicans held fifty-three 
seats, the Democrats seventeen, and the Populists fifty- 
three), the Democrats split until the end came in the elec- 
tion of William Vincent Allen, Populist. Although he lost, 
Bryan was pleased that his influence with eleven of the 
seventeen Democrats had made Allen’s election possible and 
with Allen himself, who promised to organize the Senate in 
opposition to Cleveland if the President tried to coerce 
Bryan because of his silver views. Cleveland cracked down 
by giving the post of Secretary of Agriculture to Morton, 
who turned the state patronage over to the tender mercies 
of Tobias Castor, Euclid Martin, and James Boyd, all Bry- 
an-haters. To become the master of Nebraska Bryan must 
wean Democratic strength from Cleveland and join it to 
the Populist fusion element; unless he convinced the nation 
at large that he represented the interests of the people of 
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the United States better than Cleveland, he would never 
master the national organization.** 


The Nebraska Populists, while enjoying their balance 
of power, kept an especially sharp eye on Bryan during 
1894, for the fall elections would affect the composition and 
control of the Congress and have a definite effect upon the 
presidential contest of 1896. So long as he remained with 
them in sentiment and principle he posed the greatest bar- 
rier to their success by keeping an estimated 15,000 Demo- 
crats from their ranks. Finding the Populists more deter- 
mined than ever to stick to the middle-of-the-road and to 
make capital out of the prevailing Democratic hard times, 
Bryan rejected the suggestion that he take the senatorship 
and the Populists take the state offices, stating that he 
would not offer the Democracy as fresh meat of sacrifice 
upon the Populist altar and that his brand of fusion pro- 
posed that the Populists furnish the votes and he the lead- 
ership; he opposed fusion if it meant that Populism would 
engulf the Democracy.” 


When Bryan told close friends of the need of making 
a great fight to keep party control out of Cleveland’s hands, 
several of them organized a statewide conference for June, 
1894. At the same time he accepted the editorship of the 
daily Omaha World-Herald as a step to foster his race for 
the Senate and his presidential aspirations, and he declined 
re-election to the House.*” The reasons for his declination 
are clear: he had been re-elected in 1892 by only 140 votes 
in what amounted to a fusion ticket; his unconcealed op- 
position to Cleveland had cut him off completely from ad- 


25 For greater detail, see the writer’s “William Jennings Bryan 
and the Nebraska Senatorial Election of 1893,” Nebraska History, 
XXXI (September 1950), 183-203. 

26 Nebraska State Journal, February 8, 18, 19, March 3, 11, 16, 
1894; Omaha Daily Bee, February 21, March 19, 1894; Omaha Morn- 
ing World-Herald, February 23, March 22, 27, April 4, 8, 1894. 

27 “Tf I am footloose I can help make combinations . . . and I 
might stand a good chance for the Senate... .” Bryan to Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock, April 14, 1894, Bryan Papers. Hitchcock, the owner-editor 
of the Omaha World-Herald, was later a Representative and finally, 
as a Senator, played an important part in the Wilson administration. 
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ministration support ;** he was now fighting to take control 
of the whole Nebraska Democracy away from Cleveland 
and could do so only with the aid of the Democrats in the 
Populist camp. If he succeeded, the fusion tactics that 
elected Allen in 1893 could elect him in 1895 and lead to 
the presidency. 


Morton said that Bryan had taken a considered plunge 
into Populism, that the Democracy would not cross the gulf 
that separated the two parties, and that true Democrats 
would not admit that Jefferson and Jackson were the pro- 
totypes of the Bryan movement. Willis J. Abbot, then writ- 
ing for the Chicago Times, declared Morton insanely jealous 
of Bryan, adding, “Mr. Bryan no more contemplates becom- 
ing a Populist than Mr. Morton contemplates becoming a 
Democrat in the real sense of the word.”” 


A week after Bryan’s declination, Constantine J. Smyth 
issued the call for a convention at Omaha on June 21 that 
would create a Nebraska Democratic Free Coinage League 
which would try to obtain recognition for silver in the 
forthcoming state convention. Caught completely by sur- 
prise, the Clevelandites asked Smyth if this meant separa- 
tion from the party or a fight within it. Smyth replied 
that the bimetallists meant to capture the party organiza- 
tion in the state. Without a hitch the delegates formed the 
desired League, embodied Bryan’s silver plank in their 
resolutions, and asked for the co-operation of all Demo- 
crats. Then president Joseph C. Ong asked Bryan to an- 
nounce his candidacy and publish his platform, and prom- 
ised his support. Those who had believed the Democracy 
at death’s door were shocked by its resurgence and by the 
almost fanatical hero worship of Bryan. There was little 
doubt that he could force the state convention to adopt a 
silver plank and get Populist aid in his race for the Senate. 


28 Bryan received 1 per cent of the Nebraska offices and goldbug 
national committeeman Tobias Castor 99 per cent. Bryan to Cleve- 
land, February 7, 1894, Bryan Papers; Nebraska State Journal, 
Omaha Daily Bee, May 24, 1894; Omaha Morning World-Herald, Jan- 
uary 18, 1894. 
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Bryan published his platform, which ended with an 
excoriation of Cleveland’s financial policies, and said he 
would use the preference ballot provided for in the state 
constitution and not used since 1886. Since his demands 
paralleled those of the Populists, conservatives again 
shrieked about his radicalism, for they feared that his over- 
lapping of both the Democratic and Populist parties made 
him a national leader of those with similar tendencies. 
Cleveland now feared him as an apostle whose oratorical 
artistry, if devoted to the leadership of the fusion move- 
ment, might make Populism a direct threat to the Democ- 
racy. Progressives countered by praising him for every- 
thing the Bourbons deplored, and Willis J. Abbot, who had 
encountered great difficulties in getting the Illinois Popu- 
lists to fuse, wrote him that “If you succeed in driving the 
Democrats and Populists of Nebraska in a span I will take 
my hat off to you as a master of politics.”*° On his side 
Bryan had the silver Democrats, an unknown number of 
Populists, and organized labor; against him were the Re- 
publicans, the Populist mid-roaders, the Cleveland admin- 
istration forces, and the state’s corporate and railroad 
power. Could he down them all? 


Demanding fusion and more fusion, Bryan stimulated 
his supporters to their best efforts while he discussed with 
James B. Weaver the methods of pumping sense into the 
Nebraska Populists, but the Populists nominated Silas A. 
Holcomb for governor, asked for Democratic support, and 
offered him nothing in return, while the Cleveland Demo- 
crats supported the incumbent Republican lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Thomas A. Majors, for governor, hoping to force 
him to bolt to the Populists.** The primaries, straight-out 
Bryan versus Cleveland affairs, returned three silverites 


80 Abbot to Bryan, August 21, 1894, Bryan Papers. 

31H. M. Boyston to Bryan, August 30, 1894, E. M. Harrington to 
Bryan, September 1, 1894, ibid.; Omaha Daily Bee, Omaha Morning 
World-Herald, Nebraska State Journal, August 15-September 15, 
1894; N. C. Abbot, “Silas A. Holcomb,” Nebraska History, XXVI 
(October-December 1945), 187-192; Addison E. Sheldon, History of 
Nebraska (Lincoln, 1931), I, 747-748. 
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for each goldbug, and Bryan stood on the threshold of tak- 
ing the Nebraska Democracy away from Cleveland. 


No sooner was Euclid Martin named in the Democratic 
state convention as the state central committee’s choice for 
permanent chairman than Bryan substituted the name of 
Edward P. Smith, silverite. Lashing the goldbugs in a 
fiery speech he humiliated them with the election of Smith, 
took the party away from Cleveland, and established the 
tactical pattern followed in the national convention of 1896. 
Party whip clenched in his capacious hand, he delivered the 
Democracy to the Populists by endorsing Holcomb rather 
than the goldbug’s choice. He himself was the only promi- 
nent Democrat completely endorsed, but the unanimity of 
his endorsement was made possible only because sixty gold- 
bugs bolted after the nomination of Holcomb.** The disrup- 
tion of the Democracy now proceeded apace. Led by Euclid 
Martin, the bolters held a rump convention, adopted the 
national platform of 1892, endorsed Morton and Cleveland, 
and made plans to enter a full “straight Democratic” ticket 
into the field by petition. Determined to down Bryan, they 
tested in court his right to call the silver wing of the party 
“Democrat.’”** Bryan in turn called all silverites and fu- 
sionists to his side. “Synthesis, not division,”’ Weaver wrote 
him, “is the order of God and of common sense,” and he 
added, prophetically, “We must have two gold bug tickets 
in 1896 and only one reform ticket.”** From Wisconsin a 
supporter of Bryan wrote: “If you win this fight the presi- 
dency is not beyond your reach.’’*® 


The election was a miniature of that of 1896. The rail- 
roads used all power at their command to beat Bryan, while 
loan companies frightened borrowers into voting Republi- 
can by threatening immediate collection of loans. More 
important, perhaps, was the fact that many voted for the 


82 Omaha Morning World-Herald, September 26-28, 1894; Bryan, 
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Democratic bolters’ ticket because they were uninformed 
and thought the word “straight” on the goldbug ticket 
added strength to their Democracy. Credit for Holcomb’s 
narrow victory goes to the counties off the railroad lines 
and to Bryan and to the hardworking members of the Ne- 
braska Democratic Free Coinage League. The Republicans 
won the other state offices, obtained a majority in the leg- 
islature, and carried five of the six congressional districts. 
Fusion, attempted in three districts, carried one. With 
Bryan out of the race the First reverted to Republicanism 
and confusion—it took 1,236 ballots to choose his succes- 
sor.*® 


Thus Bryan was retired to private life. The Populists 
made no nomination for senator, and John M. Thurston, 
the leading Republican contender, wisely worked on the 
prospective members of the legislature rather than using 
the preference ballot. Of those who expressed a preference, 
75% favored Bryan and two per cent favored Thurston. 
Bryan had received 35,000 more votes in a Republican year 
than Morton had received in the Democratic year of 1892. 
By holding almost all the Democrats who had gone into the 
Populist party he had definitely assumed the leadership of 
the Nebraska Democracy.*’ Since Thurston was elected by 
the Republican legislature, the returns also gave concrete 
illustration to Bryan’s contention that he would have won 
had direct elections been provided. Bryan rejoiced in de- 
feat because he had mastered his state and because Cleve- 
land had been thoroughly repudiated in the national elec- 
tions and would face a Republican House for the last two 
years of his term. Since the Populists received 42% more 
votes than in 1892, it seemed to Cleveland that the fate of 
the Democracy in 1896 was already sealed. Bryan looked 
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for a complete victory by the progressives in 1896. His 
hope lay in an alliance in which the silver Democrats and 
Populists would hold him the only Democrat of national 
importance deserving of their support. Henceforth, as a 
private citizen, he would seek to hack from the forest of 
conservatism a progressive road along which great reforms 
could be achieved. To those who advised him not to push 
fate but to rest quietly for a year or two and “let time do 
right by you”** he replied that he itched to go to war 
against the money power. Weaver was asking him to “help 
shape things properly when a new order of things is pre- 
cipitated.” Demands for speeches came from silver leaders 
throughout the country. The silvery tones of an unmistak- 
able “Bryan for President” boom tickled his ears, and he 
believed that his fight for the right would not be forgotten 
when the Democrats scanned the horizon for the rising 
light of their success. 





From March 4, 1895 to the meeting of the Democratic 
national convention in July, 1896 Bryan roamed across the 
land addressing congregations and making converts. He 
won the friendship of almost every man destined to be a 
delegate to the national convention and impressed many 
state leaders with speeches delivered in the unending 
stream of conferences in which the silverites sought to 
perfect their organization. In May, 1895 he attended the 
Illinois silver men’s state meeting which Cleveland marked 
as beginning the fight for control of the national conven- 
tion and then countered the “sound money” crusade Cleve- 
land had launched in the South by replying in Memphis, 
Tennessee, to a speech delivered in the same city by John 
G. Carlisle. In the great silver convention held in Memphis 
in mid-June he overcame demands for an independent silver 
party and helped create the Bimetallic Democratic National 
Committee, designed to capture the Democratic national 
convention for silver. 


88 Edgar Howard to Bryan, November 13, 1894, Bryan Papers. 
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Bryan returned from tour to Nebraska in August for 
one of the bitterest of his many fights, for the goldbugs 
had been using their newly established Sound Money 
League, Morton’s favorite child, to break his hold upon the 
state. Bryan asserted that those who had bolted the con- 
vention of 1894 ought at least to give the date of their re- 
pentance if they expected to return to the fold, but the un- 
repentent bolters insisted upon calling themselves “straight 
Democrats,” issued a call for a state convention, and prom- 
ised to send a contesting delegation to the national conven- 
tion. If gold controlled therein, their delegation would be 
seated regardless of the merits of Bryan’s case. 


The regular convention was a “silver triumph,” with 
Bryan himself, as chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, writing the money plank and serenely leading the 
silverites to victory over a minority plank that reaffirmed 
the national platform of 1892. While Bryan thoroughly 
disavowed the goldbug convention, Morton appealed to state 
committeeman Castor to take their case to court and have 
the goldbugs declared the “Simon-pure, unadulterated, orig- 
inal, and everlasting organization of the Democracy.” A 
Bryanite protested to the secretary of state against the fil- 
ing of the bolters’ certificate of nominations, but the three 
days established by law for filing such certificates having 
passed, nothing could be done to stop the bolters from using 
the word “Democrat” on their ticket. With a demand for a 
restraining order against the goldbugs the matter went to 
the state supreme court, which listened to Bryan and others 
but declared that it possessed no jurisdiction over political 
questions ; both silver and gold candidates must be certified 
and the decision left to the voters. Since the candidates 
were listed alphabetically, Thomas J. Mahoney, gold “Demo- 
crat,” would precede Charles J. Phelps, silver “Democrat,” 
on the ticket opposite the post for supreme court judge. In 
desperation, Bryan suggested that the Populists make no 
nomination and support Phelps, but the Populists disre- 
garded his plea and named their own man, again demon- 
strating that the Republicans would win so long as the 
Democrats and Populists refused to fuse. Moreover, since 
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Mahoney polled twice as many votes as Phelps, it was evi- 
dent that the gold Democracy controlled the larger section 
of the disrupted Democracy and that their claim to repre- 
sent Nebraska in the national convention would have great 
weight. 


While Bryan refused to attach any great importance 
to a mere state election in an off-year, he undertook to 
organize Nebraska in the name of the newly formed Bi- 
metallic Democratic National Committee. Within a week of 
his call a group of Democrats, Populists, and Republicans 
organized the Nebraska Silver League and strove to edu- 
cate the public before the primaries of 1896 brought parti- 
san spirit to interfere with caim discussion. Bryan also 
delved deeply into a plan whereby all forces would merge 
if the Democratic convention chose gold. He wrote Weaver, 
David Waite, Marion Butler, Ignatius Donnelly, William V. 
Allen, Clarence Darrow, and Benjamin Tillman, at least, 
that he looked for a bolt of the silver men and desired to 
know how mv . co-operation he could expect from other 
parties. Weav.. promised aid; the wily Butler asked for 
more information; Waite stuck to the “Omaha platform”; 
and Tillman volunteered the information that in the last 
six months the silver leaders of the Democracy had veered 
more and more toward a fusion policy and toward Bryan 
as their chief.** 


Bryan said that he would bolt a Democratic goldbug 
running on a gold platform and that duty to country was 
higher than duty to party, absolutely refused to bow down 
and worship the golden image Cleveland had erected, and 
for the South and West demanded the same liberties and 
independence of action enjoyed by the East. Cleveland, in 
contrast, spoke of “unjust accusations of political antag- 
onists and the hatred and vindictiveness of ingrates and 
traitors who wear the stolen livery of Democracy.”* By 
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the time of the primaries, then, Bryan stood ready to bolt 
his party if a gold minority within it assumed to declare 
the policy for the majority. By consistently and conscien- 
tiously opposing the Cleveland-Carlisle-Morton demands for 
a gold standard he had become one of the outstanding silver 
leaders of the nation. Now he was assured by many South- 
ern and Western Democrats and Populists that he was con- 
sidered presidential timber, a judgment that need be tested 
only in the crucibles of the primaries and in the convention 
itself. 


In the Nebraska primary convention, which refurbished 
Bryan’s senatorial platform of 1894 and made it a Chicago 
platform in embryo, C. J. Smyth, W. H. Thompson, W. D. 
Oldham, and Bryan himself were elected delegates-at-large. 
Then Bryan “permitted” James C. Dahlman to introduce a 
resolution instructing the delegation for him as presidential 
candidate. After the delegates had shouted themselves 
hoarse, however, he asked that the resolution be withdrawn. 
He was not insensible to the compliment, he said, but he 
preferred to go to Chicago as a fighter rather than as a 
figurehead. Furthermore, principle should come before per- 
sonalities; only after the contest for principle was settled 
should the battle for honors begin. Dahlman withdrew his 
resolution and Bryan then delivered a speech on the “great 
betrayal” by Cleveland of the Democratic cause.“ 


Despite forebodings of futility the goldbugs selected 
close friends of Morton as delegates and resolved that the 
silver delegates be denied seats in the national convention. 
Bryan thereupon prepared a brief of the Nebraska contest 
and sent it to a delegate slated for the Credentials Com- 
mittee. In a letter he sent to hundreds of delegates he also 
emphasized that his was the “regular” delegation. 


By June 1, thirteen states had declared for silver and 
seven for gold. Of their 338 delegates, 172 favored silver 
and 166 opposed, leading Cleveland to pray that “the preva- 
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lent infection would pass away, leaving life and hope for 
complete recovery. In the meantime the brood of liars and 
fools must have their carnival.”** By June 5 silver had 
more than the simple majority needed to adopt the plat- 
form; by the end of the month almost two-thirds of the 
delegates favored the white metal. The silver leaders nat- 
urally concluded that they represented the sentiment of the 
party and that they should define its policies and select its 
candidates. The Democratic voter had spoken, said Bryan; 
the national convention need only record the verdict. Mor- 
ton, who kept on the fringe of the crowds in Chicago on 
convention eve, opined that the candidate would be one of 
the “B brand—Bland, Boies, or Bryan.” Two facts stand 
out: one, never before had a national administration been 
so completely ignored; two, it would be a free-for-all race 
for candidate. Chaos prevailed because of the prospective 
transfer of power within a great political organization 
from old and long-accepted to untried and revolutionary 
leadership. 


Goldbug strategy mapped by William C. Whitney was 
simple enough: name a gold man for temporary chairman, 
stop the silverites from getting two-thirds of the votes, and 
then force the convention to adopt “bimetallism” and a gold 
candidate.** But in 1895 the National Committee had rec- 
ommended increasing the vote of the territories, and be- 
cause twenty-nine of the thirty-six territorial delegates fa- 
vored silver, at best only 312 of the 930 delegates would be 
for gold. To win, the goldbugs must seat the administra- 
tion delegates from the contested states of Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Michigan, at least. Unshaken by the on- 
slaughts of the silverites, the National Committee followed 
precedent and insisted upon its “right” to name the tem- 
porary chairman. Then, using “regularity” as its guide, it 
seated enough contested delegates to put South Dakota and 
Michigan, in the gold column and found a majority of four 
against the Bryan delegation. Bryan could be seated now 


"< 
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only by action within the convention. The vote for David 
B. Hill, the goldbugs’ choice for temporary chairman, and 
for the Nebraska goldbugs was the same, twenty-seven to 
twenty-three, and represented the determination of the 
Committee not to grant recognition to silver.** 


Bryan was not one whit disheartened by the seating of 
the Nebraska goldbugs because he believed the Committee 
on Credentials would “right the wrong” he had suffered. 
In the light of what fate intended to do a few days later, 
his “turning down” by the National Committee and his re- 
duction to a mere spectator in the convention is one of the 
most vivid ironies in history.* 


As soon as the selection of Hill was announced by the 
Cleveland forces, the silver men substituted John W. Daniel, 
of Virginia. While Nebraska’s goldbugs would retain their 
seats and committee assignments until the Credentials Com- 
mittee could report, a silverite was chosen permanent chair- 
man and the Committee on Resolutions was silverite by 
almost two to one. Now the Clevelandites decided that 
rather than bolt outright they would participate no further 
in the proceedings. Upon going home, however, they would 
sound out their people on the creation of a separate gold 
organization. 


An added jolt came to the goldbugs when the Creden- 
tials Committee admitted the Bryan delegates to the con- 
vention, relegating the Nebraska goldbugs to the gallery. 
Bryan’s seating in a way was as dramatic as the bolt of 
the Teller silverites from the Republican national conven- 
tion, and a stinging rebuke to the old Clevelandized Na- 
tional Committee as well as to the impertinent pretenders 
who assumed to represent the Nebraska Democracy. “To 
be seated with the other silver delegations would have been 
one thing,” said Bryan, “but to walk down the aisle and 
put the gold standard delegation on the tip of my toe as 
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they are being kicked out of the Convention is another.” 
The Credentials Committee then gave four contested Michi- 
gan seats to the silver men, reversing a National Committee 
vote of forty-nine to one against them, and assured silver 
of a two-thirds majority.*’ The course of history might 
have been different had the decision gone against the Mich- 
igan and Nebraska silverites, for in winning a two-thirds 
majority the silver men had by coincidence offered Bryan 
his opportunity to win the nomination. That night at din- 
ner Bryan said to Mrs. Bryan and Dr. Charles M. Rosser, 
of Texas, “So that you may both sleep well tonight, I am 
going to tell you something. I am the only man who can 
be nominated. I am what they call the ‘logic of the situa- 
tion.’”’** And he was right! 


Dazed by his repudiation, Cleveland asserted that his 
administration could not be blamed for the disasters that 
awaited the Democracy and complained that the prerequi- 
site for honors at the convention seemed to be hatred for 
himself.** From the convention he got a new phrase. In- 
stead of fighting against the “free silver heresy” he would 
now battle against “Bryanism,” an abstraction abhorred 
become reality. He could not openly advise the goldbugs to 
repudiate Bryan and support the Republicans, but he did 
nothing to stop organized Democratic resistance to Bryan. 
Thus he was caught in the goldbugs’ dilemma of trying to 
defeat the regular nominee of an official convention at the 
risk of destroying the party so thoroughly that no seeds 
would remain for the future. The goldbugs took the risk 
and worked so fast that they met in national convention on 
September 2. As Euclid Martin put it, the Nebraska gold- 
bugs hoped “to help the Republicans either by supporting 
a third ticket or by voting for McKinley.” Morton added 
that he wanted “every patriotic citizen to do all in his power 
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to bring about the defeat of Mr. Bryan and those who sup- 
port him and the platform on which he stands,” and made 
his desire plainly known to Cleveland.” After Cleveland 
peremptorily rejected the offer of a nomination but cheered 
the goldbugs’ resolutions as an infusion of fresh air into a 
fetid political atmosphere,"' John M. Palmer and Simon B. 
Buckner were chosen to head the third ticket. Bryan felt 
deeply the refusal of these “Boltocrats” to accept his lead- 
ership, referred to them in increasingly critical tones as the 
campaign progressed, acknowledged that they fought him 
even more bitterly than the Republicans, and declared that 
they “sought to use the party name for purposes of decep- 
tion.”** He never forgave or forgot. 





Although defeated by McKinley, Bryan pointed with 
justifiable pride to the fact that he had done better than 
Cleveland in 1892 and that he had given the Republicans 
of Nebraska their first complete defeat in history. He had 
carried Nebraska, which had gone to Harrison in 1892, 
Holcomb had been re-elected governor with a Democratic- 
Populist legislature, and four of the state’s six congressmen 
had been saved. 


Mark Hanna revealed no secret of the strange Repub- 
lican-gold Democratic honeymoon when he said of the lat- 
ter, “I have a rather soft feeling for them. I know that 
they consulted our wishes at every step.” Although Palmer 
received only 133,146 votes, and only 2,885 in Nebraska, 
he obtained enough votes in such critical states as Ken- 
tucky to insure McKinley’s victory therein. Only 14,000 of 
Palmer’s votes, properly distributed, could have elected 
Bryan. Had voters simply not been confused by the two 
Democratic tickets Bryan might have been elected. In Min- 
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nesota alone, for instance, 15,000 ballots were voided be- 
cause voters marked everything “Democratic.” Many ac- 
counts point to widespread corrupt practices by the Repub- 
licans. Josephus Daniels is authority for the statement 
that Bryan never doubted that he was the winner but that 
he did not contest the election for fear a civil war might 
result.** 


Men of character, like Bourke Cockran, believed Bryan 
magnificent even though they opposed him. The loyalty 
with which he professed an idea, the ability with which he 
expounded it, and the courage with which he interpreted it 
challenged admiration.** Like Cleveland, one always knew 
where Bryan stood; neither was satisfied, like McKinley, 
to sit astride an issue. Bryan had struggled almost alone 
and fought with an elastic toughness, unshaken spirit, and 
unflagging fervor that lifted him to the highest rank of 
popular leader. While Cleveland was made to appear “a 
syndicated, mortgaged President, a feeble, plastic, danger- 
ous tool in the hands of an ignorant, blind, brutal, unsenti- 
mental, unpatriotic, hypocritical, villainous, moneyed aris- 
tocracy,” as a Westerner wrote Bryan, Bryan was now the 
“Peerless Leader of the People,” “The Wellington of the 
Silver Forces,” and “The Gallant Chieftain” as well as the 
“Great Commoner.” 


It is noteworthy that the Democratic platform of 1896 
attacked the Cleveland administration at more points and 
with far greater bitterness than it did the Republican party, 
and that with consummate sententiousness Bryan summed 
up his defeat in the words “I have borne the sins of Grover 
Cleveland.”** After all, Cleveland was somewhat respon- 
sible for the crisis of 1896, for his Democracy was almost 
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as conservative as the Republicanism of Blaine and Hanna. 
He had done nothing to quench the prairies on fire with 
radicalism. Under him, for four depression years, govern- 
ment was merely an umpire between contending economic 
forces, a magnificent police state oblivious of rural or ur- 
ban distress. He left his party weaker, more incoherent, 
and more discordant than he found it. He had prepared the 
way for both Populism and for Bryan, who had developed 
his talent for leadership in opposing his gold policies and 
his attempt to block his political preferment in Nebraska. 
Cleveland appeared solemn, owlish, heavy as a pagan idol, 
an oracle hidden away in caves and veiled in mystery, mani- 
festing himself in rumblings and strange noises. Bryan 
took up the dying embers of party spirit and fanned them 
into flame; taking the van, he led his party as a palpitating 
and inspired force into the red vortex of the fight. 


No one doubts that Cleveland was a constructive force 
in American history with respect to tariff reform and civil 
service reform, that he was conscientious in the handling 
of foreign affairs, that he courageously held steady in a 
period of unparalleled stress and confusion to the gold 
standard, the abandonment of which he believed would re- 
sult in economic chaos. But he was unwilling to tackle 
privilege: he sided with capital against labor, corporations 
against consumers, bankers against borrowers, entrenched 
political and judicial power against the common man. He 
preached an impossible rugged individualism in a day when 
the Gospel of Wealth had created conditions under which 
common men could not rise in the economic or social scale 
without some help from government. Bryan superbly de- 
fended the tenets of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democ- 
racy against a dominant Hamiltonian capitalism in a drag- 
net of social revolt so savage that it appeared to threaten 
civil war over a new balance of class power. He demanded 
that the industrial system divest itself of the abuses of 
monopoly capitalism, sunder the corrupt alliance between 
Big Business and politics, and reapportion the national in- 
come so that the agrarian community would no longer feel 
a sense of blighting frustration in the face of the concen- 
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tration of financial power in the East. He demanded equal 
rights for all, East or West, North or South. He refused 
to allow the humble orders of society supinely to hand Con- 
gress over to the corporations and permit the Supreme 
Court to decide against them on matters deemed vital to 
the furtherance of democracy. At a time when the vote was 
not considered an effective cure for economic ills he tried 
to use it to equalize the burdens of government. His defeat 
was but one of the growing pains necessarily connected 
with progressive democracy. He was the symbol of reform, 
the herald who never warmed his throne, the voice crying 
before the Progressives and Woodrow Wilson, the man who 
bridged the era between Jackson and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. A tireless physical machine fired by a burning faith, 
he was made of the stuff of which prophets and crusaders 
are made. 








BRYAN AT BALTIMORE 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF 1912 


BY BOYCE HOUSE 


HE greatest triumph ever achieved by William Jennings 
Bryan was not the “Cross of Gold” speech which cata- 
pulted him, at the age of thirty-six, from semiobscur- 

ity to the Democratic presidential nomination at the Chi- 
cago convention in 1896, dazzling and unique as that feat 
was. 


That was, after all, only a single effort, while the Ne- 
braskan’s achievement at the Baltimore convention in 1912 
was a whole series of maneuvers and speeches, bold in con- 
ception, brilliant in execution. Like a great play, the story 
began with failure, then moved—through excitement and 
fury—to success. 


It has been said that the Baltimore gathering had more 
dramatic elements than any other national political gather- 
ing in American history, and Bryan’s achievement has been 
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described, “As a parliamentary coup d’main, for dramatic 
interest and effectiveness, it stands without parallel in con- 
vention annals.”? Solomon Bulkley Griffin, editor of the 
Springfield Republican, stated in 1923, “Bryan’s conven- 
tion mastery has not been exceeded in the politics of my 
time.’”” 


The eminent journalist and diplomat, Richard Wash- 
burn Child, pictures Bryan as “sitting like a sphinx in his 
delegate’s seat or hurling an explosive at an unexpected 
moment” and also depicts him as “the sardonic Jove of 
the convention, with a concealed fistful of thunderbolts.”* 
Collier’s Weekly says, “Fighting not for himself but for the 
rank and file of his party, Bryan reached the fullness of 
his strength at Baltimore.”* A political correspondent of 
thirty years’ experience on the national scene, Charles Wil- 
lis Thompson, records of Bryan, “He left the convention a 
conqueror, and a bigger figure than he had ever been in 
his life.’”’® 


All in all, Baltimore was the high-water mark of the 
Peerless Leader’s career. 


Three times Bryan had been the nominee of his party 
for the presidency and, each time, he polled around 6,500,- 
000 votes, a greater total than any other Democrat had 
ever received. First named in 1896, he lost to McKinley. 
He was renamed in 1900 and again lost to McKinley. Four 
years later, many leaders, especially those in the East, felt 
that the party would have a better chance under a new 
standard-bearer and so a conservative, Judge Alton B. 
Parker of New York, was chosen. He would, his leading 
supporters asserted, receive generous campaign contribu- 
tions from large business interests which, in the two pre- 


1 Henry Minor, Story of the Democratic Party (New York, 1928), 
pp. 424, 430. 

2Solomon Bulkley Griffin, People and Politics Observed by a 
Massachusetts Editor (Boston, 1923), p. 447. 

8 Richard Washburn Child, “Bryan Says Boo,” Collier’s, the Na- 


tional Weekly, XLIX, No. 17 (July 13, 1912), 9, 8. 
4 . & 
5Charles Willis Thompson, Presidents I Have Known and Two 
Near Presidents (Indianapolis, 1929), p. 57. 





William Jennings Bryan 
(Photo, circa 1905) 


STATESMAN AND ORATOR 
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Above—The presidential nomination in 1896 focused national 

attention on the Bryans. Mr. and Mrs. Bryan and their children, 

Ruth, William Jennings, Jr., and Grace with representatives of 
the press at the Bryan home, 1625 D Street, Lincoln 


INDEFATIGABLE CAMPAIGNER 


Below—Bryan at Stromsburg, Nebraska 
Left to right on the train, H. B. Maxwell, Fritz Ahlquist, George 
O. Brophy, W. H. TI! oson, George O. Brophy, Jr., W. J 
1, and Joe Pesek 
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Above—Back at his desk in 1906 after his world tour 
REFORMER AND CRUSADER 
Below—In 1901 Bryan founded The Commoner 
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Above—Mr. and Mrs. Bryan 
(Photo circa 1900) 
Bryan met Mary Baird in college at Jacksonville, Illinois, and 
after a romantic courtship they were married in 1884. Mrs 
Bryan studied law to enable her to assist her husband in his 
career. 


DEVOTED HUSBAND AND FATHER 


Below—Homeward bound after their world tour in 1906, the 
Bryans pose with their daughter Grace and Mrs. Norman Mack 
of Buffalo, New York. 





Above—Bryan in an oat field at Fairview 
(Photo, 1906) 


GENTLEMAN FARMER - - - 


Below—In 1902 the Bryans built their country home ‘‘Fairview”’ 
on their farm on the outskirts of southeast Lincoln 
(Photo, 1908) 





Above—Bryan was always an enthusiastic horseman 
(Photo, 1906) 


AND COUNTRY SQUIRE 


Below—Bryan in an early automobile. The young girl is 
probably his granddaughter, Ruth. 
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Above—Many of the reforms which Bryan advocated have 
since been enacted. 


POPULAR SUBJECT FOR CARTOONS 


Below—lIn 1913, while he was Secretary of State, Bryan was 
honored by an elaborate birthday banquet in Lincoln. 
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Above—Bryan captured the Tammany tiger and the Champ 
Clark hound. 


MASTER OF THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


Below—Bryan took the control of the convention away from 
the conservative elements of the party and engineered Wil- 
son's nomination. 
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vious contests, had backed the Republican ticket. This 
promised assistance, however, was not forthcoming. Parker 
fell far short of the vote which Bryan had polled and was 
overwhelmed by the picturesque and popular Theodore 
Roosevelt. In 1908, the Democrats turned once more to 
Bryan who, this time, lost to Roosevelt’s choice as his suc- 
cessor, William Howard Taft. 


When the season approached for the quest for 1912 
delegate support, Bryan left the field clear by announcing 
that he would not be a candidate for a fourth nomination. 
As the race took shape, the leading contenders were Champ 
Clark of Missouri, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Governor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey. There 
was substantial support also for Governor Judson Harmon 
of Ohio and Congressman Oscar W. Underwood of Ala- 
bama. Among others mentioned were four governors in 
the role of “favorite sons”: Foss of Massachusetts, Mar- 
shall of Indiana, Baldwin of Connecticut, and Burke of 
North Dakota. 


Of 1,088 delegates, Wilson had 248 instructed for him 
and, even with the support of friendly but uninstructed 
delegates, the best that he could hope for at the outset was 
one-third of the total vote. Clark’s supporters were esti- 
mated at 436, which was 109 short of a majority, and the 
New York Tammany-controlled delegation, with ninety 
votes, could, if it desired, almost provide the margin. While 
a two-thirds majority was required for the nomination, not 
since 1844 had a Democratic convention denied the honor 
to one who had succeeded in obtaining a majority.’ Cer- 
tainly the outlook was not bright for Wilson. 


Bryan considered Clark and Wilson as progressives 
and regarded Harmon and Underwood as conservatives. A 
friend informed the Nebraskan that he had attended a 
meeting at which Wall Street had named Harmon as its 
choice. Bryan recorded in his Memoirs that he was fond 


6 Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson, the Road to the White House 
(Princeton, 1947), pp. 429-30. 
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of the Ohio governor personally but that Harmon’s business 
connections and bias “made it impossible for him to be the 
exponent of the masses in their struggle for reforms.’ 


As a newspaper writer, Bryan had attended the Re- 
publican convention in Chicago where he saw delegations 
that were pledged to Theodore Roosevelt, who undoubtedly 
was the choice of the majority of the members of his party, 
thrown out by the Old Guard operators of the “steam- 
roller.” Only through these tactics, coupled with the sup- 
port of the postmasters and other federal appointees of the 
South where the G.O.P. was only a paper organization, was 
President Taft able to regain the nomination. As the Dem- 
ocratic observer saw it, the Chicago convention had se- 
lected a candidate under the pressure of the influence of 
Wall Street and he feared the same power would seek to 
rule at Baltimore.* 


As a basis for his fear was the fact that among the 
Democratic delegates were two financiers who were con- 
sidered as closely allied to the great J. Pierpont Morgan. 
One of these was August Belmont, a member of the New 
York delegation which, under the unit rule, was controlled 
by Charles Murphy, the head of Tammany Hall, and the 
ties were reputedly close between Murphy and Morgan, the 
most powerful financier in America.* The other Wall Street 
leader was Thomas Fortune Ryan, who had been named 
from Virginia, where he maintained a home.” 


Bryan discerned a move which seemed to him to be the 
first step by the influences which had controlled at Chi- 
cago, to rule at Baltimore also. A subcommittee recom- 
mended Judge Parker as the convention’s temporary chair- 
man. Bryan therefore made his opening move and an adroit 
one it was. He telegraphed to the candidates—other than 
the conservatives, Harmon and Underwood: 


7 William Jennings Bryan and Mary Baird Bryan, Memoirs of 
William Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia, 1925), p. 159. 

8 Ibid., p. 161. 

9 Ibid., p. 174. 

10 Mark Sullivan, “Comment on Baltimore,” Collier’s, the Na- 
tional Weekly, XLIX, No. 17 (July 13, 1912), 10. 
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In the interest of harmony, I suggested to the sub-com- 
mittee of the Democratic National committee the advis- 
ability of recommending as temporary chairman some pro- 
gressive acceptable to the leading progressive candidates for 
the presidential nomination. I took it for granted that no 
committeeman interested in Democratic success would desire 
to offend the members of a convention overwhelmingly pro- 
gressive by naming a reactionary to sound the keynote of 
the campaign. Eight members of the sub-committee, how- 
ever, have, over the protest of the remaining eight, agreed 
upon not only a reactionary but upon the one Democrat who, 
among those not candidates for the presidential] nomination 
is, in the eyes of the public, most conspicuously identified 
with the reactionary element of the party. 


I shall be pleased to join you and your friends in oppos- 
ing the selection by the full committee or by the convention. 
Please answer here.11 


Thus the candidates had to take a stand. Three of the 
favorite sons, Foss, Marshall and Baldwin, declined to join 
in the fight. Burke agreed to do so. What of the two prin- 
cipal contenders? Clark answered that harmony was the 
chief consideration. Wilson’s reply began, “You are 
right.”"* 


The vote of the full committee favored Parker; and so 
Bryan determined to carry the issue before the convention. 
He asked Ollie James, a Clark man, to permit his name to 
be presented but, after consulting with other Clark leaders, 
the Kentuckian declined. Then Bryan tried to gain the con- 
sent of Senator James A. O’Gorman of New York but he 
was a member of the New York delegation, which was 
pledged to Parker. Next, Bryan asked Senator John W. 
Kern of Indiana, who had been his running-mate in 1908. 
Kern did not give a definite answer.” 


The day before the convention opened, Baltimore hotel 
lobbies were filled with excited delegates and visitors who 
were on hand for that unparalleled spectacle of democracy 
in action, a national political convention. Rumors filled the 
air. Dozens of newspaper correspondents filed dispatches 
consisting of thousands of words which would be eagerly 


11 Memoirs, p. 164. 
12 Ibid., pp. 164-5. 
18 Ibid., pp. 166-7. 
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read by millions. There were band music and song, the tune 
oftenest heard being that of the Clark supporters: 

Makes no difference if he is a houn’ 

You gotta stop kickin’ my dog aroun’— 
and some of the Missourian’s supporters strolled down the 
sidewalk or even out in the middle of the street, leading 
two or three hounds. The backers of Wilson and the other 
aspirants also were much in evidence. 


The scene of the convention was the huge-domed Arm- 
ory. The gaunt interior had been dressed with flags, ban- 
ners and bunting, which provided vivid coloring. Big pic- 
tures of two of the party’s “greats,” Jefferson and Jackson, 
were displayed. Standards marked the place of each state’s 
delegation and these markers had been nailed to the floor; 
nevertheless, during moments of frenzy, they would be up- 
rooted and carried in parades. 


Cardinal Gibbons, in his scarlet garments, gave the in- 
vocation, “Bryan with his fine old lion face dominating the 
assembly.”"** Scarcely had the session gotten under way 
before the Great Commoner arose to speak and he was 
greeted with cheers. The audience saw a portly man, fifty- 
two years old; bald, except for a fringe; his eyes still pos- 
sessing their magnetic glance, the jaw showing power. As 
he waited for the applause to subside, his ample-sized 
mouth wore a smile, imparting to his broad countenance 
a look of benevolence. 


As his first words rolled forth, they were heard with 
ease by all the assembled thousands and the tone had the 
golden quality of earlier years. He arose, he said, to nom- 
inate Senator John W. Kern of Indiana for the temporary 
chairmanship. In thus dissenting from the judgment of the 
national committee, Bryan conceded, the burden of proof 
was on him but “confidence reposed in a human being car- 
ried with it certain responsibilities, and I would not be 
worthy of the confidence and the affection that have been 


14 Honore Willsie, “Sound and Madness in Baltimore,” Collier’s, 
the National Weekly, XLIX, No. 17 (July 13, 1912), 19. 
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showered upon me by the Democrats of this nation if I 
were not willing to risk humiliation in their defense.”* 


Pointing to an inscription beneath a picture of Andrew 
Jackson, he said, “I take for my text the quotation that 
someone has been kind enough to place upon the walls for 
my use, ‘He never sold the truth to serve the hour.’ That 
is the language of-the hero of New Orleans, and I would 
not deserve the support I have received if I were willing to 
sell the truth to serve the present hour.” Mrs. Bryan, who 
was in the audience, related that one delegate leaned over 
to another and exclaimed, “I told them, if they put it there, 
he would use it.” 


Referring to the charge that he was disturbing har- 
mony by opposing the committee’s choice, the speaker 
stated that, on the contrary, no one had worked harder to 
secure harmony and, in support of this, he cited that he 
had declined the honor of the temporary chairmanship be- 
cause he was more interested in harmony than in “standing 
before the convention and voicing the rejoicing of my 
party.” He had, he said, suggested to the committee that 
its members obtain approval of a temporary chairman from 
the two candidates who, between them, had almost two- 
thirds of the delegates instructed for them. The night be- 
fore, the friends of Wilson and the friends of Clark joined 
in the support of James, who had been Clark’s original 
choice, but the committee rejected the joint request. 


Bryan eulogized the loyalty and the services of Kern 
to the party and disclaimed any reflection on the character 
or good intent of the other candidate; but, he added, 


Not every one of high character and good intent is a fit 
man to sound the keynote of a progressive campaign. This 
is not a time when personal ambitions or personal compli- 
ments should be considered. We are writing history to-day, 
and this convention is to announce to the country whether it 
will take up the challenge thrown down at Chicago by a con- 
vention controlled by predatory wealth, or put ourselves 
under the same control and give the people no party to rep- 
resent them. 


15 Official Report of the Proceedings of the Democratic Conven- 
tion, 1912, compiled by Urey Woodson, p. 3. 
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Then he uttered words that were prophetic, 


We need not deceive ourselves with the thought that 
that which is done in a national convention is done in secret. 
If every member of this convention entered into an agree- 
ment of secrecy, we would still act under the eyes of these 
representatives of the press, who know not only what we do, 
but why we do it. 


The delegates of this convention must not presume upon 
the ignorance of those who did not come, either because they 
had not influence enough to be elected delegates or money 
enough to pay the expenses of the trip, but who have as 
much interest in the party’s welfare as we who speak for 
them to-day. These people will know that the influences that 
dominated the convention at Chicago and made its conclu- 
sions a farce are here and more brazenly at work than they 
were at Chicago. 


I appeal to you; let the commencement of this conven- 
tion be such that the Democrats of this country may raise 
their heads among their fellows and say: The Democratic 
party is true to the people. You can not frighten it with 
your Ryans nor buy it with your Belmonts. 


The orator then launched a dignified, but no less devas- 
tating, attack on Parker. 


We know that he is the man who was selected as the 
party candidate eight years ago when the Democratic party, 
beaten in two campaigns, decided that it was worth while to 
try to win a campaign under the leadership of those who 
had defeated us in the campaigns before. 


The Democrats of the country have not forgotten that 
that convention was influenced by the promise of large cam- 
paign funds from Wall Street, and they have not forgotten 
the fact that, after corporation management had alienated 
the rank and file of the party, Wall Street threw the party 
down and elected the Republican candidate. 


They have not forgotten that, when the vote was 
counted, we had a million and a quarter less votes than we 
had in the two campaigns before, and a million and a quar- 
ter less than we had four years afterward. They have not 
forgotten that it is the same man, backed by the same in- 
fluence, who is to be forced on this convention to open a pro- 
gressive campaign with a paralyzing speech that will dis- 
hearten the fighting force of the party. You ask me how I 
know, without reading it, that that speech would not be 
satisfactory. A speech is not so many words; it is the man 
and not the words that make a speech... . 


Around the world, the democratic movement has been 
sweeping all obstacles before it [and he mentioned the eman- 
cipation of the serfs in Russia, and gains in Persia, Turkey, 
China and Great Britain]. And while the outside world has 
been marching at double-quick in the direction of more com- 
plete freedom, our nation has kept step; on no other part of 
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God’s footstool has popular government grown more rapidly 
than here. In every state the fight has been waged. The 
man whom I present has been the leader of the progressive 
cause in his state, and once joint leader in the nation. ... 


Judge Parker has not been with us; he is not the one 
to speak to-day. 


The Democratic party has led this fight until it has stim- 
ulated a host of Republicans to action. I will not say they 
have acted as they have because we acted first; I will say 
that at a later hour than we, they caught the spirit of the 
time and are now willing to trust the people with the control 
of their own government. We have been traveling in the wil- 
derness; we now come in sight of the promised land. During 
all the weary hours of darkness, progressive democracy has 
been the people’s pillar of fire by night; I pray you, dele- 
gates, now that the dawn has come, do not rob it of its well- 
earned right to be the people’s pillar of cloud by day. 


Kern then took the platform and, of his performance, 
Bryan said afterward that he had never seen it surpassed 
on the stage. The speaker urged that, in the interest of 
harmony, Parker join with him in withdrawing from the 
contest; then, looking at the New Yorker, he paused. The 
silence was intense. There was no answer. Next, Kern 
appealed to Tammany’s chief, Murphy, the chairman of the 
New York delegation, to use his influence for Parker’s 
withdrawal; and the speaker, gazing at Murphy, paused. 
Again there was a deadly stillness. Then Kern turned to- 
ward the presiding officer and said, in a defiant tone, if 
there was to be a contest, there was only one man to lead 
the people’s side—William Jennings Bryan." 


The roll was called and Bryan was defeated, 579 to 508. 
Virtually all of the Wilson delegates had voted for Bryan. 
Those favoring Underwood and Harmon had voted for 
Parker. The Clark delegates had divided, but most of the 
leaders had worked on behalf of Parker and approximately 
two-thirds of the delegates from Clark’s home state had 
voted against Bryan."’ 


When Bryan saw that he had lost, he returned to his 
hotel room. The next issue of journals which were hostile 
to Bryan contained editorials rejoicing that he had been 


16 Memoirs, p. 168. 
17 Link, op. cit., p. 437. 
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“buried.” But the Nebraskan had been buried before— 
after 1896, after 1900, and at the 1904 convention, but al- 
ways his demise, like that of Twain, had proved to be 
greatly exaggerated. 


As Bryan had prophesied, the folks back home began 
to be heard from. In fact, he had hardly reached the hotel 
before telegrams approving his stand started to arrive; 
messages poured in as well to the delegates; and the ex- 
pressions were overwhelmingly in favor of Bryan." 


The Clark forces sent a committee to offer him the 
permanent chairmanship but he declined, saying, “Those 
who own the ship should furnish the crew. When my 
friends controlled a convention, we never asked the minor- 
ity to supply officers.” He was then tendered the chair- 
manship of the resolutions committee but he suggested that 
the majority should furnish the chairman, “as it might be 
necessary for me to present a minority report and it would 
not look well for such a report to be presented by the chair- 
man.”** The prospect of a minority report presented by 
Bryan no doubt sent a chill down the backbones of the mes- 
sengers. After Kern was chosen as chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, Bryan agreed to be a member as he always 
attached great importance to the writing of the platform 
on which the ticket went before the voters. 


Bryan became aware that the representatives of Mor- 
gan, Ryan and Belmont were at work. Because of the inti- 
mate relationship between these financiers and Murphy, he 
was increasingly alarmed lest they should be able, by means 
of the control of the New York delegation, to choose the 
nominee.*° 


Who were Ryan and Belmont? 


Thomas Ryan—with the appropriate middle name of 
Fortune—had interests in street railways, coal and rail- 
roads. In 1905 he had purchased the controlling interest in 


18 Memoirs, p. 169. 
19 Ibid., pp. 170-1. 
20 Ibid., pp. 173-4. 
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the Equitable Life Assurance Society of America. He was 
a major figure in the so-called “tobacco trust” and was said 
to have been the largest individual owner of the Congo dia- 
mond fields. At one time, he was an officer and director in 
more than thirty corporations.” 


Belmont’s father had been the American representative 
of the international bankers, the Rothschilds, before estab- 
lishing his own banking house, August Belmont and Com- 
pany, which the son now headed. Other positions included 
the board chairmanship of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the presidency of a canal company as well as 
the trusteeship of a savings bank. Belmont was a noted 
sportsman, and the Belmont race track was named for 
him.** 


The banking houses of Morgan and Belmont were the 
combination through which President Cleveland marketed 
an issue of bonds in 1895, a transaction which brought the 
comment from the New York World that the syndicate re- 
quired only twenty-two minutes to sell off the issue and 
pocket a profit of $5,000,000 which “was gratuitously given 
to the syndicate in a secret conference and will be paid out 
of the public treasury.” Others placed the profit at $7,000,- 
000. Bryan, then a member of Congress, denounced the 
transaction in a speech in the House, after having the clerk 
read Shylock’s bond.”* 


Bourke Cockran, who bolted Bryan to support McKin- 
ley in 1896, had, in a speech in Congress some years later, 
placed Ryan and Belmont “in the same category as James 
J. Hill and E. H. Harriman, both of whom had been de- 
nounced by Roosevelt as ‘undesirable citizens’ and ‘male- 
factors of great wealth.’ ”’** 


To combat Ryan and Belmont, Bryan’s brother, Charles 
W., suggested a resolution which Bryan dictated. Then 
Charles reported that none of the friends with whom he 


21 Who Was Who in America (Chicago, 1942), p. 1070. 

22 Ibid., p. 81. 

23 Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland (New York, 1932), pp. 663-665. 
24 James McGurrin, Bourke Cockran (New York, 1948), p. 282. 
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had consulted thought it wise to introduce the resolution. 
When Bryan started for the convention, he was uncertain 
as to whether to present it, his hesitancy being due to the 
fact that there had been no encouragement from those who 
were most in sympathy with his aims. But on the way, he 
reached a decision—the resolution, of right, should be in- 
troduced, and so it was his duty to do it.** 


As he was proceeding to the platform, someone stopped 
him to introduce him to Mrs. Taft, who was attending, as 
a spectator, of course. This meeting caused Bryan to change 
a sentence in the first paragraph regarding Taft’s nomina- 
tion in Chicago as he did not want to give Mrs. Taft pain 
by such a reference to her husband. There was a little 
sequel to this chivalrous act, for Taft learned about it and 
thanked Bryan for the consideration shown to his wife.”* 


“Mr. Chairman,” Bryan began, “I have here a resolu- 
tion which should, in my judgment, be acted upon before 
a candidate for president is nominated, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration.” He then 
read the resolution: 


Resolved, That in this crisis in our party’s career and 
in our country’s history this convention sends greetings to 
the people and assures them that the party of Jefferson and 
Jackson is still the champion of popular government and 
equality before the law. As proof of our fidelity to the 
people we hereby declare ourselves opposed to the nomina- 
tion of any candidate for president who is a representative 
of, or under any obligation to J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas 
F. Ryan, August Belmont, or any other member of the privi- 
lege-hunting and favor-seeking class. 


Be it further resolved, That we demand the withdrawal 
from this convention of any delegate or delegates constitut- 
ing or representing the above-named interests.27 
When he completed reading the resolution, the storm 
broke.** Never before had such an outburst of disorder, of 
confusion, of jeers, been seen and heard at a national con- 





25 Memoirs, pp. 175-6. 

26 Ibid., p. 176. 

27 Official Proceedings, Democratic Convention, 1912. 

28 Memoirs, pp. 176-8; Child, op. cit., 9; Paxton Hibben, Peerless 
Leader (New York, 1929), p. 312; Wayne C. Williams, William Jen- 
nings Bryan (New York, 1936), pp. 327-8; Link, op. cit., pp. 443-5. 
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vention as now exploded on-the floor, all of it directed at 
the author of the resolution. Many sprang to their feet, 
shouting angrily and shaking their fists at Bryan. A mem- 
ber of Congress rushed to the platform and denounced him 
with wild gestures accompanying his utterances until 
friends led the man away, so infuriated that he was froth- 
ing at the mouth. 


“Beat him up!” some roared, referring to Bryan. 
“Throw him out!” others cried. “He ought to be hanged! 
He ought to be hanged!” still others screamed. One man 
shouted, “I’ll give $25,000 to anyone who will kill him!” 
For the first time in his political career, Bryan was in 
danger of physical violence and even of assassination. He 
faced the mob-like fury as immovable as a giant cliff in a 
tempest. 


Congressman Flood of Virginia came to the platform 
and, when the raging delegates subsided so that he could 
be heard, he condemned the resolution, which he branded 
as an insult to Virginia. Bryan, awaiting an opportunity 
to speak to his motion, became the target of a chant by 
hundreds of delegates, “Sit down! down! down! sit down!” 
But he stood there. At last when he was able to speak, he 
began by acknowledging that this was an extraordinary 
resolution but extraordinary conditions called for extra- 
ordinary remedies. Then he declared: 


It is that we may advance the cause of our candidate 
that I present this resolution. There are questions of which 
a court takes judicial notice, and there are subjects upon 
which we can assume that the American people are in- 
formed. There is not a delegate in this convention who does 
not know that an effort is being made right now to sell the 
Democratic party into bondage to the predatory interests of 
this country. It is the most brazen, the most insolent, the 
most impudent attempt that has been made in the history 
of American politics to dominate a convention, stifle the 
honest sentiment of a party and make the nominee the bond- 
slave of the men who exploit the country. 


I need not tell you that J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas F. 
Ryan and August Belmont are three of the men who are 
connected with the great money trust now under investiga- 
tion, and are despotic in their rule of the business of the 
country. 
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Someone has said that we have no right to demand the 
withdrawal of delegates who come here from a sovereign 
state. I reply that if these men are willing to insult six and 
a half million of Democrats by coming here, we ought to be 
willing to speak out against them and let them know we 
resent the insult. No sense of politeness or courtesy to such 
men will keep me from protecting my party from the dis- 
grace that they bring upon it. 


I can not speak for you. You have your own responsi- 
bility, but if this is to be a convention run by these men; 
if our nominee is to be their representative and tool, I pray 
you to give us, who represent constituencies that do not want 
this, a chance to go on record with our protest against it. 
If any of you are willing to nominate a candidate who rep- 
resents these men or who is under obligation to these men, 
do it and take the responsibility. I refuse to take that re- 
sponsibility. 


It is not necessary for the gentleman from Virginia to 
deliver a eulogy upon his State. My father was born in Vir- 
ginia and no one has greater reverence for that great com- 
monwealth than I. Neither is it necessary for me to defend 
my reputation as a Democrat. My reputation would not be 
worth defending if it were necessary to defend it against a 
charge made against me by any friend of Thomas F. Ryan. 


The resolution is not only sober and serious, but it is 
necessary. We plant ourselves upon the Bible doctrine, ‘If 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.’ The party needs to 
cut off those corrupting influences to save itself.29 
Cone Johnson, in a short speech, in a tone like the bel- 

low of a longhorn of his state, Texas, declared, “All I know 
and all I want to know is that Bryan is on one side and 
Wall Street is on the other.” 


Just before the vote was taken, Bryan withdrew the 
latter part of the resolution “in order that honest friends 
might not be embarrassed by the argument that the de- 
mand for withdrawal of the offending delegates invaded 
the rights of the state, and in order that the second part of 
the resolution might not be used as an excuse by those who 
desired to vote against the main question.”*° However, the 
disorder and excitement were so great that it is doubtful 
that many of the delegates understood that the second por- 
tion had been withdrawn. 


29 Official Proceedings, Democratic Convention, 1912, pp. 131-132, 
135. 
30 William Jennings Bryan, A Tale of Two Conventions (New 
York, 1912), p. 175. 
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When the name of a state was called and the chairman 
announced the vote, members would leap to their feet, shak- 
ing their fists, to demand a poll of the delegation. A great 
number voted furiously, hectically, hysterically against the 
resolution. Richard Washburn Child wrote, “Before they 
knew it, many had gone on record as being in favor of 
nominating a man under obligation to Morgan, Ryan and 
Belmont. They voted in anger and begged to change their 
vote when they saw the trap. They had rushed forward 
to challenge like wolves; they tumbled back like sheep cov- 
ered with gooseflesh.”** 


The resolution carried by four and one-half to one. 
Even New York voted “Aye,” Murphy turning to Belmont 
and saying, “August, listen and hear yourself vote yourself 
out of the convention.” Nearly all of the Wilson delegates 
voted for the resolution and so did nearly all of the Clark 
supporters, although many of the Clark leaders voted 
**No.’’22 


“Once more Bryan had outmaneuvered his opponents. 
He had underscored the point he had made in his struggle 
over the temporary chairmanship.”* 


When voting for a nominee began, the results of the 
first ballot were: Clark 44014; Wilson, 324; Harmon, 148; 
Underwood, 11714; scattering, 56. The balloting continued, 
and Bryan was attending a session of the resolutions com- 
mittee when he heard cheering and was told that New 
York’s votes had just swung from Harmon to Clark on the 
tenth ballot. The Missourian’s supporters began a great 
demonstration, for the shift gave their candidate a ma- 
jority, with eleven votes to spare.** 


While the demonstration was in progress, Bryan re- 
turned to the auditorium and took his place with the Ne- 
braska delegation, of which he was chairman. The Clark 


81 Child, op. cit., 9. 

82 Memoirs, p. 178. 

83 Hibben, op. cit., p. 312. 

34 J. C. Long, Bryan the Great Commoner (New York, 1928), 
p. 263. 
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supporters anticipated that the momentum would bring the 
necessary two-thirds on the next ballot. In Washington, 
the candidate prepared his telegram of acceptance. But the 
landslide did not take place on the eleventh ballot and so at 
4:00 a.m. Saturday, June 29, the convention adjourned.** 


So grim was the outlook, however, that William F. 
McCombs, Wilson’s campaign manager, called his candidate 
to suggest that the governor authorize him to withdraw 
Wilson’s name, so the latter sent the telegram and even 
considered dispatching a message of congratulations to 
Clark. Later in the morning, W. G. McAdoo, a Wilson 
leader, learning of the telegram, immediately called Wilson 
and urged him not to consider withdrawing and so Wilson 
authorized McAdoo to countermand the withdrawal author- 
ization.** 


Because Clark’s majority had been made possible by 
the Murphy-controlled New York delegation, Bryan was 
not willing to swell Clark’s vote to the two-thirds which 
would nominate. The Nebraskan felt that Clark’s nomina- 
tion, under such circumstances, would leave the party open 
to the charge, in the campaign, that Wall Street had exer- 
cised the decisive influence in selecting the nominee. Fur- 
ther, Roosevelt had not yet announced whether he would 
be the candidate of a third party; and Bryan felt sure that 
T. R. would run if he could charge that both candidates had 
been named by Wall Street. By appealing to the progres- 
sives of both parties, Roosevelt would, Bryan believed, be 
elected.*’ It was reported, too, that one of Roosevelt’s sons 
had said, “Pop’s praying for Clark.”* 


From the time that Bryan left the resolutions commit- 
tee to take his seat with the Nebraska delegation, he re- 
mained there continuously as long as the convention was 
in session. A friendly doorman brought water; and his 
brother, Charles, provided sandwiches. The Nebraska dele- 


85 Link, op. cit., p. 450. 
36 Jbid., p. 451. 

8? Memoirs, p. 181. 
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gates, instructed for Clark with Wilson as second choice, 
continued to vote for the Missourian, it being Bryan’s be- 
lief that New York really preferred Underwood and would 
leave Clark; then Clark would be in position to gain the 
nomination, if he could, from the progressive element.** 
After the thirteenth ballot, Senator Hitchcock, who was 
originally for Harmon, demanded that the Nebraska dele- 
gation be polled. Bryan replied that, if a poll were insisted 
on, he might be compelled to change his vote. Hitchcock 
insisted and so Bryan went to the platform.” 


His opening words indicated that, because of New 
York’s support, he was changing his vote from Clark and 
his voice was drowned in a mighty roar of wrath. For the 
second time, he was the object of a violent demonstration 
of hatred—boos, catcalls and hisses.*‘ When at last the 
storm had subsided, he began reading a prepared statement 
but was interrupted by questions from the floor. He more 
than held his own. 


Asked whether he would refuse to support the nominee 
if the two-thirds was made up in part by the vote of New 
York, Bryan replied, 

I distinguish between refusing to participate in the nom- 
ination of a candidate and refusing to support a candidate 
nominated over my protest. I distinguish between these two 
propositions just as the law distinguishes between the act 
of a lawyer who defends a prisoner after a crime has been 


committed and the act of a lawyer who conspires with the 
prisoner to commit a crime.42 


A delegate took his place in front of the speaker and 
shouted over and over, “Are you a Democrat? Are you a 
Democrat?” Bryan, in his rolling tone, replied, “My De- 
mocracy has been three times certified by 6,500,000 voters 
but I will ask the secretary of the convention to enter one 
dissenting vote,” then he paused and continued, “if the 


389 Memoirs, I. 182. 

40 Ibid., p. 

41 Link, op. et pp. 453-4; Hibben, op. cit., p. 315; Williams, op. 
cit., pp. 329-30. 

42 Bryan, A Tale of Two Conventions, p. 196. 
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gentleman will kindly give me his name!” The retort so 
disconcerted the heckler that he walked away. 


In explaining his position, Bryan reminded the dele- 
gates of their approval of the resolution pledging that the 
convention would not nominate any man who represented, 
or was obligated to, Morgan, Ryan and Belmont; and this 
promise, he continued, “if kept will have more influence 
on the result of the election than the platform or the name 
of the candidate. The vote of the State of New York in 
this convention, as cast under the unit rule, does not repre- 
sent the intelligence, the virtue, the democracy or the pa- 
triotism of the ninety men who are here. It represents the 
will of one man, Charles F. Murphy, and he represents the 
influences that dominated the Republican convention at 
Chicago and are trying to dominate this convention.” 


Bryan declared that he and some of the other Nebraska 
delegates, although he could not say how many, since there 
had not been a chance to take a poll, “will not participate 
in the nomination of any man whose nomination depends 
upon the vote of the New York delegation. We, therefore, 
withhold our vote from Mr. Clark as long as New York’s 
vote is recorded for him. The position that we take in re- 
gard to Mr. Clark, we will take in regard to any other 
candidate whose name is now or may be before the con- 
vention,” and concluded by casting his vote for Wilson. 


The hostile clamor broke out afresh and continued 
after Bryan had again seated himself with his delegation. 
The strife spread even to the press section. Two corre- 
spondents had a physical encounter, one a pro-Wilson man 
and the other a representative of the pro-Clark Hearst 
newspapers, this belligerent being the philosophical and 
scholarly Arthur Brisbane.“ 


One observer recorded that Bryan “sat with his palm- 
leaf fan, without a tremor in his finger . . . and, with the 
light springing in his eyes as the few who came to greet 
him touched his shoulder, Mr. Bryan was the figure of a 
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master.’** Bryan “betrayed not the slightest emotion; his 
calm was tremendously effective.’’* 


Fuel was added to the uproar when members of the 
Missouri delegation displayed a banner on which were in- 
scribed words of praise for Clark by Bryan in 1910 and 
this was flaunted before the Nebraska delegation. Bryan 
attempted to speak but was denied a hearing by the chair- 
man. Missourians shook their fists at him; police came 
forward and the Texas delegation of forty stood in readi- 
ness to rush to his protection.“ 


A New York delegate, John B. Stanchfield, gave scath- 
ing expression to the wrath of the riotous delegates when 
he denounced Bryan as “a money-grubbing, selfish, office- 
seeking, favor-hunting, publicity-loving marplot,”’*’ and 
adding, “Any man who for pay has been writing from the 
Republican convention in favor of the election of Mr. Bry- 
an’s partner and ally, Theodore Roosevelt, ought to be ex- 
pelled from the floor of this convention.’ 


The banner was ordered from the hall and the business 
of balloting was resumed. There was no immediate change 
of consequence in the voting, but Wilson made slow, steady 
gains. As the weary days went by, the delegations became 
an “exhausted mass of coatless, collarless, wet, sleep-short, 
gray-faced, sullen men” in the “pale blue fog” of the Arm- 
ory. The Wilson supporters drew encouragement from 
those whom they represented. Typical was a telegram with 
numerous signers which one delegation received, “Stay till 
Wilson is nominated. If you need expense money, will mort- 
gage our furniture and pawn our clothes and send it.’’* 
After the twenty-sixth ballot, adjournment was agreed 
upon from Saturday until Monday. 


44 Ibid., p. 24. 

45 Hibben, op. cit., p. 315. 
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47 Champ Clark, My Quarter Century of American Politics (New 
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On Monday, the second ballot of the day gave Wilson, 
for the first time, the lead; and, on the forty-sixth ballot 
of the convention, at 3:30 p.m. on Tuesday, July 2, Wood- 
row Wilson was nominated for the presidency of the United 
States. 


Bryan (a commentator summed up), played a lone 
hand, keeping his own counsel; remained patient amid 
abuse and cool under fire; correctly judged the sentiment 
of the people and refused to compromise a wrong.” Sena- 
tor Robert M. LaFollette said, “It was Bryan’s superb lead- 
ership and courage at Baltimore which nominated a candi- 
date for the presidency who had made a progressive record 
as governor of New Jersey.” The Kansas editor, William 
Allen White, an acute observer and sometimes an active 
participant in matters political—and, moreover, a Republi- 
can, wrote, “Probably Wilson owed his nomination more 
to Bryan than to any other man.”*? Of Wilson’s nomina- 
tion, Edward Macartney wrote, “This was the most remark- 
able triumph in Bryan’s long political career.”™ Griffin, 
editor of the Springfield Republican, declared, “Without 
Mr. Bryan, Woodrow Wilson would have failed of nomina- 
tion in 1912. Beyond any doubt, Bryan was the pivot on 
which great history turned.”™ 


Some historians have contended that Wilson’s nomina- 
tion was not due to Bryan’s actions. It can be stated in- 
controvertibly that, had it not been for Bryan, Wilson 
would not have received the nomination. Clark entered the 
convention with a lead so great that, almost any time that 
the ninety-vote delegation of New York (voting as a unit 
and controlled by one man) swung to him, Clark would 
have a majority, and once a majority was attained, the 
momentum would have been such that the necessary two- 
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thirds would have resulted. Such would have been the 
normal flow of events. 


But Bryan made the fight against a reactionary for 
temporary chairman, then he made the fight for the anti- 
Belmont-Ryan-Wall Street-Tammany Hall resolution; and, 
in doing so, he rallied the country behind him. The dele- 
gates heard from the peor + and the reaction, redounding 
to the benefit of Wilson, ceated the atmosphere in which 
he was ultimately victorious. Both Wilson and Clark cred- 
ited Bryan with Wilson’s victory. 


Wilson, in a speech in Lincoln during the campaign, 
said, 

I am proud to come to Lincoln and render my tribute 
of respect to the great champion of liberty who set the Dem- 
ocratic Party free at Baltimore. With the tact which ought 
to characterize a great leader, Mr. Bryan did not attempt 
to dictate what the choice of the convention should be, but 
he did attempt to prevent, and he splendidly succeeded in 
preventing, the control of that convention by those interests 
inimical to the people. If I, as a result of the freedom of 
that convention was the choice of the convention, my re- 
sponsibility is all the greater to live up to the standard to 
which Mr. Bryan brought that body of Democrats.55 


Clark issued a statement the day after Wilson’s nom- 
ination and he repeated it in his autobiography, “I lost the 
nomination solely through the vile and malicious slanders 
of Colonel William Jennings Bryan of Nebraska. True, 
these slanders were by innuendo and insinuation but they 
were no less deadly for that reason.”* (In fairness to 
Bryan, it should be pointed out that he declared that he 
did not criticize Clark for any act but rather for his failure 
to act.) 


An impression of the skill, ability and power of Bry- 
an’s performance is given in the words, written immedi- 
ately afterward, by Charles Willis Thompson, a correspond- 
ent who had covered national political events for many 
years, 


55 Williams, op. cit., p. 331-2. 
5¢ Clark, op. cit., IT, 393. 
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He was the great figure of the convention. He never 
was so great and he never was so victorious. Long as I have 
known Bryan, and many as are the aspects in which I have 
seen him, he was a revelation to me. The concerted on- 
slaught upon him was a total failure, and the men who made 
it seemed like pigmies before him.57 


In the view of a large majority of the citizens, the 
Great Commoner had drawn a line; on one side were Bryan, 
Wilson and the people; on the other side were Clark, Tam- 
many Hall and Wall Street. 


Bryan had made three dramatic speeches, two of them 
against a background of fury, but one more occasion was 
in store for the Peerless Leader. Adopting the platform 
and roll call for nominations for the Vice-Presidency 
dragged on till long after midnight. The clerk finally 
reached the District of Columbia, next to last on the list, 
and a delegate arose. 


He nominated Mr. Bryan for vice president. The pause 
which ensued seemed to last ten minutes. It actually lasted 
ten seconds, and then came the wildest, most hysterical out- 
burst of cheering that had marked the convention. From 
the delegates themselves, from the galleries, and from the 
dim recesses of the great, dust-filled building, there went 
up a roar that seemed like the whistle of a thousand loco- 
motives merged into one. . . .58 


Bryan slowly mounted to the same spot where, a few 
days ago, he had denounced to their faces Murphy, Ryan and 
Belmont. He did not speak long, but every word he uttered 
will ever be remembered by those who heard it. 


For simplicity, for sentiment, for sincerity, this im- 
promptu utterance is a gem of oratory: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the convention: You 
have been so generous with me in the allowance of time 
that I had not expected to trespass upon your patience 
again, but the compliment that has been paid me by the 
gentleman from the District of Columbia justifies, I hope, 
a word in the form of a valedictory. 


For sixteen years I have been a fighting man. Perform- 
ing what I regarded as a public duty, I have not feared to 
speak out on every public question before the people of the 
nation for settlement, and I have not hesitated to arouse the 
hostility of individuals where I felt it was my duty to do so 
in behalf of my country. 


57 Thompson, op. cit., p. 57. 
58 Quoted in Pittsburgh Press, Bryan, A Tale of Two Conventions, 
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I have never advocated a man except with gladness and 
I have never opposed a man except in sadness. If I have 
any enemies in this country, those who are my enemies have 
a monopoly of hatred. There is not one single human being 
for whom I feel ill will. Nor is there one American citizen 
in my own party or in any other whom I would oppose for 
anything unless I believed that in not opposing him I was 
surrendering the interests of my country, which I hold above 
any person. 


I recognize that a man who fights must carry scars and 
I decided long before this campaign commenced that I had 
been in so many battles and had alienated so many persons 
that my party ought to have the leadership of someone who 
had not thus offended and who might, therefore, lead with 
greater hope of victory. 


Tonight I come with joy to surrender into the hands of 
the one chosen by this convention a standard which I have 
carried in three campaigns, and I challenge my enemies to 
say that it has ever been lowered in the face of the foe. 


The same belief that led me to prefer another for the 
presidency rather than to be a candidate myself, leads me to 
prefer another for the vice presidency. It is not because the 
vice presidency is lower in importance than the presidency 
that I decline. There is no office in this nation so low that 
I would not accept it if I could serve my country by so do- 
ing. But I believe that I can render more service when I 
have not the embarrassment of a nomination and the sus- 
picion of a self interest—more service than I could as a can- 
didate, but your candidate will not be more active in this 
campaign than I shall be. My services are at the command 
of the party. I feel relieved that the burden of leadership is 
transferred to other shoulders. 


All I ask is that, having given us a platform, the most 
progressive that any party has ever adopted in this nation, 
and having given us a candidate, who, I believe, will appeal 
not only to the Democratic vote but to some three or four 
million of Republicans who have been alienated by the poli- 
cies of their party, there is but one thing left, and that is to 
give us a vice president who is also progressive, so that there 
will be no joint debate between our candidates.5® 


Baltimore was Bryan’s finest hour. 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN IN MEXICO 


BY BOYD CARTER 


ah” home the Wilson administration took charge of the 
State Department, it found a number of questions 

left as a legacy by the preceding administration.” 
Among them was Mexico. Mrs. Bryan observed that: “Sec- 
retary Bryan was not illy prepared for this work, as in our 
three visits to Mexico he had learned to know the leading 
men; he understood the conditions of the country and the 
temperament of its inhabitants.’ 


Bryan visited Mexico in 1897, 1900, and 1908—after 
each of his presidential defeats. The 1897 visit was re- 
ported in Nebraska newspapers. 


A dispatch from Mexico City on December 17 reported 
that the Bryan party had visited several establishments 
that day, among which were the silk and chocolate fac- 
tories. They also went to the American cemetery, which 
is the property of the United States Government.’ 

1 Mary Baird Bryan and William Jennings Bryan, The Memoirs 


of William Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia, 1925), p. 357. 
2 Lincoln State Journal, December 18, 1897. 





Dr. Boyd Carter is professor of Romance languages at South- 

ern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. Nebraskans will 

remember Dr. Carter for his long and distinguished service 
at the University of Nebraska. 
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Under the heading, “Things Bryan Might Learn,” 
bearing a Washington D. C. dateline, the following com- 
ment appeared: 

Statesmen and financiers who are watching from this 
standpoint the tour of Mr. Bryan through Mexico are won- 
dering whether he will discover any errors in his statements 


that he put forth last year in behalf of the Mexican system 
of finance which he asked the United States to adopt. 


The story continued in a vein critical of Mexican fi- 
nances and of Bryan’s attitudes on silver.* 


A story in the Omaha press under a December 15 date- 
line from Mexico City gave a day of Bryan’s activities: 
President Diaz today accorded an audience to Mr. Bryan 
and party. Mr. Bryan has been a busy man today, having 
visited the Cathedral and the Academy of Fine Arts. To- 
morrow President Raoul of the Mexican National Railway 
gives him a dinner, and the party will visit the famous and 
magnificent church at Villa de Guadalupe, enshrining the 
miraculous image of the Virgin.¢ 
El Mundo, one of the foremost illustrated reviews in 
Mexico, carried a piece entitled, “Mr. William J. Bryan and 
His Wife.” This publication noted that “the famous pa- 
trician (patricio) of the American Democratic Party,” the 
“leader from Nebraska,” after visiting many of the most 
important cities and establishments of Mexico, was getting 
ready to return to his country. The writer noted that their 
visitor’s heart is apparently filled with gratitude towards 
the Mexican people and their government for the hospitality 
and affection shown to him. He regrets that he didn’t stay 
long enough to learn in detail about Mexico’s social and 
political life, and about “our financial organization and the 
nature of our monetary system.” The writer feels confi- 
dent, however, that Bryan’s “genius as a close observer and 
his analytical mind, had probably given him, as he (Bryan) 
says, sufficient data to form a clear picture of the country 
and the marvelous progress it was making.”* 


3 Ibid., December 20, 1897. 

4Omaha Daily Bee, December 16, 1897. 

5 El Mundo Illustrado, Mexico City, December 26, 1897. From 
notes translated by the writer. 
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The apostle of silver obviously made a good impression 
on the citizens of the country of silver. 


During his 1908 visit Bryan went to Monterrey. Again 
papers from his home state covered the visits well. 


The Lincoln Star and the Omaha Daily Bee announced 
that the Bryans were going to Mexico for a rest and for 
recreation. On November 20, the Daily Bee carried a car- 
toon on the front page reproduced from the Denver Post 
that showed Bryan with his hand extended towards a Mexi- 
can and saying: “Howdy! Have you anything that would 
make a good issue in 1912?” 


The Omaha World-Herald published a story with a 
Laredo, Texas dateline in which we learn that the Bryans 
were going to Monterrey, Mexico, to spend a few days as 
the guests of Colonel J. A. Robertson, proprietor of the 
Monterrey News. “Mr. Bryan plans to spend ten days in 
Monterrey, after which he will leave for a hunting trip 
along the lower Rio Grande, thence visiting Austin and 
Galveston. He will then return to Nebraska.’ 


The visit to Monterrey was also featured in the two 
leading Mexico City pictorial magazines: El Mundo IIlus- 
trado (December 6, 1908) and Arte y Letras (December 13, 
1908). A translation of the article in El Mundo follows: 


For ten days the city of Monterrey was host to the 
illustrious defeated candidate in the last electoral campaign 
in the United States, Mr. William J. Bryan, who visited our 
country for the third time. 


After his recent campaign, he wanted to rest and 
thought of our country, which on previous occasions has 
provided him such fine opportunities to relax. He crossed 
the Mexican frontier on November 20 and as soon as he 
stepped on Mexican territory he became the object of the 
kind of attention to which both his personal and political 
qualities entitle him. 


As soon as it was learned that Mr. Bryan was in the 
vicinity of Monterrey, the American colony, businessmen 


6 Lincoln Star, November 13, 1908; Omaha Daily Bee, November 
14 and 20, 1908; Omaha Morning World Herald, November 22, 1908. 
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and the governor himself of Nuevo Leon, who is a personal 
friend of Mr. Bryan, arranged a brilliant reception for him. 
Upon his arrival in the city he stayed in the house of Colo- 
nel Robertson, director of the Monterrey News. He is an 
intimate friend of the Bryan family. Among the first to 
call at Colonel Robertson’s home were the governor and his 
wife, a visit which was returned in the afternoon of the 
same day. 


The American colony, with the consent of Mr. Bryan, 
arranged a program of entertainment in honor of the visi- 
tors to demonstrate their appreciation and esteem. After 
a day of rest at the beautiful estate, “Bella Vista,” owned 
by Mr. Robertson, Mr. Bryan left for Aldamas accompanied 
by a group of expert marksmen, for the purpose of hunting 
a but with the understanding that no politics would be 
talked. 


Upon his return from the hunt, the great Democrat 
attended a Thanksgiving Day celebration at which he was 
named official speaker. The speech which he made on this 
occasion is a wonderful piece of oratory. He completely 
omitted all references to politics and demonstrated, as he 
has upon several occasions, his affection for our country 
and his interest in its development. The theme of his 
speech was co-operation. He dealt with this topic first by 
talking about individuals and concluded by relating his 
comments to the neighboring countries. He said that Amer- 
icans of the United States make a mistake when they go to 
Europe. Instead they ought to come to Mexico, where they 
have as much to see and learn as in any of the countries 
to be found on the other side of the Atlantic. His speech, 
like all of the great statesman’s speeches, was welcomed 
with great applause and demonstrations of sincere approval. 


During the Thanksgiving celebration Mr. Bryan ex- 
pressed his desire to be introduced to the principal busi- 
nessmen of the city and to leading representatives of bank- 
ing and commerce. This desire was expressed in the pres- 
ence of the directors of the Cuauhtemoc brewery (Cerve- 
ceria Cuauhtemoc) and inasmuch as no locale lends itself 
as well to a meeting of businessmen as the afore-mentioned 
brewery, Messrs. Sada, with their customary courtesy, of- 
fered to arrange for Mr. Bryan to meet the persons in 
question in the plant where exquisite beers of national rep- 
utation are manufactured. 
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The invitation was accepted and the day set for the 
meeting was November 27. At 10:00 A.M. of that day all 
the men who represent the business activity of the city met 
at the brewery. 


A few minutes later the guest of honor arrived at the 
brewery accompanied by Colonel Robertson and Mr. T. 
Ayres Robertson, vice consul general of the United States 
in Monterrey. Mr. Don Francisco G. Sada, manager of the 
brewery, introduced Mr. Bryan to the people who were 
present and who were the following: Messrs. Roberto 
Bremer, Engineer Francisco Beltran, Manuel Cantu Tre- 
vino, Engineer Nicolas L. Feilberg, Miguel Ferrara, Fer- 
nando de Fuentes, Jose L. Garza, Noe Garza, Jesus Gon- 
zalez Trevino, Francisco J. Gonzalez, Jose J. Gonzalez, Ri- 
cardo M. Gonzalez, Jesus Maria Hinojosa, Felix Hoeck, 
Rafael H. Lillo, Salvador Madero, Eugenio G. Maillefert 
(representative of El Mundo Illustrado) , Ignacio Malo Best, 
Jose A. Muguerza, M. Muzquiz Blanco (reporter for the 
Monterrey News), Ricardo L. Ortiz, Valentin Rivero, Vic- 
tor Rivero, Rodolfo J. Rodriguez, Ricardo Sada, Leon Sig- 
noret, Enrique Sada, Alberto Sada, Jesus Sada, Pablo Sa- 
garra, Carlos Saavedra, Pablo Salas y Lopez, Daniel Salas 
y Lopez, Jesus Sandoval, Vicente Solis, Constantino de Tar- 
nava, Ramon Yarza y B. H. Wright. 


The inspection was thorough in nature although in- 
complete because of the lack of time. Each of the depart- 
ments inspected sollicited the careful attention of the visi- 
tor, who asked questions with the curiosity of a shrewd 
observer concerning the methods and manufacturing proc- 
esses. He was shown the cooking departments, the refrig- 
eration plant and the new department in which a large 
refrigerating plant, to be powered by three large electric 
generators, is being built; he visited the bottling depart- 
ment and the department of labeling and packing and the 
large four-storey steel building intended as a general store- 
house for bottles. He was also shown the shipping depart- 
ment and the millhouse, seven storeys tall, as well as the 
ice plant. 


The time had passed quickly and the visitors were be- 
ginning to feel the need to rest. With the consideration 
characteristic of the managers of the plant, they were in- 
vited to a champagne lunch, which was served in the 
spacious refectory of the cooking building. 
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The succulent foods and excellent service did honor to 
those in charge of the luncheon. When the time came to 
serve champagne, Mr. D. Francisco Sada, in a brief and 
effective speech, requested Colonel Robertson in the name 
of all those present and especially in the name of the busi- 
ness leaders, to inform Mr. Bryan how glad they were and 
how flattered they felt to have him with them. 


Mr. Robertson is a fluent orator who has been ap- 
plauded in public appearance on many occasions and there- 
fore his speech was eloquent and filled with rhetorical 
flourishes which delighted his hearers. 


In answer, Mr. Bryan took the floor and expressed 
himself as follows: 


Gentlemen, although I cannot answer with the eloquence 
of Mr. Robertson, I can manifest to you my appreciation for 
the attention which has been shown me today and many 
courtesies which have been extended to Mrs. Bryan and me 
on this and previous visits. 


For a long time I have been interested in the Republic 
of Mexico and this interest has increased with the visits 
which on different occasions I have made to this country. 


I have always considered your president as one of the 
greatest statesmen in the world; because, taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances in which he has found himself 
and considering the initiatives he has undertaken, I do not 
feel that there is in the world in the present generation any 
man who occupies such a lofty position with greater claim 
to universal applause. I am glad I have the opportunity to 
praise him in this way because I believe that he deserves it. 
This is the opinion not only of persons who have seen his 
achievements at close range but also of those who have 
made casual visits to this country. 


I made my first visit to this state eleven years ago, at 
which time I met General Reyes, who made the kind of im- 
pression upon me such as few men have made; and upon 
this new visit I greeted him again and it gives me satisfac- 
tion to see his ideas and those of other men and their en- 
thusiastic labor directed towards constructing the base on 
which Mexican civilization is rising. I have great hope for 
the future of this country because you will become a strong 
people. I do not think I am mistaken in this belief. I am as 
certain about the future of this country as I am about that 
of my own country and of other republics in the world. I 
think this because the bonds of existing friendship between 
Mexico and the United States are becoming tighter and as 
the citizens of both nations recognize the closeness of these 
ties they will work together for the purpose of doing good. 
From the bottom of my heart I think, as Mr. Robertson 
does, that this country is now entering into a period of pros- 
perity. I think that the well-being of all countries will in- 
crease a great deal even though particular circumstances 
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may temporarily retard their progress. One reason in par- 
ticular induces me to believe this, namely that the leaders 
will facilitate the interchange of ideas in the world of poli- 
tics among all nations. 


The circulation of money is always an element in the 
medium of progress. Circumstances have changed during 
the last twelve or fifteen years, for before 1896 the value of 
the peso had been increasing and prices decreasing, a factor 
which was due to the increasing scarcity of money, because 
of the manner in which it was being produced. These condi- 
tions were so well known that three international congresses 
were called to which nations sent their representatives to 
study the problem of what could be done to save the world 
from a disaster. But providentially gold mines began to 
turn out a flood of yellow metal and today more money 
could be coined from the annual production of gold than 
could have been coined twelve years ago from the produc- 
tion of gold and silver. With such an increase in the mone- 
tary supply of the world, a solution was found for the indus- 
trial depression. During the last twelve years we have ex- 
perienced an era of almost universal prosperity and I hope 
to see the industrial world develop and progress and I hope 
the supply of money meets the demand for all purposes. 
The way to continue this prosperous situation is to seek 
facilities to make money available and avoid decreases in 
prices. I am glad to see that Mexico is following the sys- 
tems of other nations and is taking advantage of these uni- 
versal conditions. 


For several years I have noted that it is rather difficult 
to find a way of defining the word “civilization”; as for me, 
I would define it as the harmonious development of the hu- 
man race in a physical, mental and moral manner, for there 
can be no complete civilization which does not encompass a 
moral, mental and physical development. A man who de- 
velops only physically is nothing but a brute; a man who 
develops only physically and mentally may end up accursed; 
but when a man develops strong in body and active in mind 
and at the same time educates his moral character, from 
him we can expect the greatest of things for the common 


good. (Applause) 


I am speaking now to prosperous businessmen. And I 
must say that I have been judged badly when it has been 
said of me that I am not a friend of capital. I am a friend 
of everything that is just and good and I would never op- 
pose the right to property, which is the basis of world prog- 
ress. (Applause) 


When a man occupies a political position, he can lay the 
foundation for beneficial relations among nations because in 
modern times all countries more than ever are interdepend- 
ent. When a man enjoys prosperity, it is generally said that 
he possesses a fortunate independence; but this is a mistake 
because the greater the position of a person, the greater be- 
come his obligations and responsibilities. No one is inde- 
pendent; this country is dependent on ours. The United 
States is dependent upon and has serious obligations towards 
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yours, and all countries are mutually obligated to each other. 
The independence of a country is measured also by the in- 
telligence of its rulers and by the progressive spirit of its 
citizens. I know no better way to judge nations than to 
apply to them the yardstick we use to measure individuais; 
and likewise I think it is advantageous to me if all my 
neighbors take advantage, to the extent possible, of their 
opportunities to enjoy greater prosperity. I also believe that 
it is beneficial to my country if all other countries profit by 
the most complete development of its resources. I cannot 
imagine any permanent good for my country which could be 
purchased at the expense of harm to another nation. I ar- 
dently want the United States to gain many rewards by 
doing many beneficial things for other countries. Such serv- 
ices can be rendered in different ways. 


But there is one way we can at this time increase our 
usefulness to other countries. I think that our universities 
should pay more attention to the science of government and 
that we ought to bring students from all nations to our uni- 
versities. These students, instructed in our theories of gov- 
ernment and familiarized with our ideals and interests, 
would return to their homes, taking with them what is best 
about our fatherland and would use their knowledge thus 
obtained for the benefit of their own compatriots. In this 
way we would have friends in all countries and, having 
friends, we would be more secure than with armies and 
armadas. The American flag would no longer be looked 
upon as a symbol of war and of force but rather as the 
emblem of liberty, peace and justice. 


No one among the people who live in Mexico desires 
more ardently than I the prosperity of this country and 
hopes with more zeal for success to crown its march into 
the future. There is no one either who rejoices more than I 
because of the progress which I feel with certainty this 
nation and its inhabitants will achieve. Gentlemen, I thank 
you. 


The final words of the great orator were drowned in 
tremendous applause by the audience, which gave him an 
ovation of a kind which for a long time will be remembered 
because of the sincerity and enthusiasm which inspired it. 


* * * 


Whereupon the fiesta ended that had brought together 
the prominent men in local society to pay a well-deserved 
tribute to the great Democrat and eminent statesman. 


After this fiesta Mr. Bryan attended a function at the 
Juarez Theatre, in the course of which he received new 
demonstrations of the esteem. which he has earned for him- 
self among the inhabitants of the capital of the state of 
Nuevo Leon. 
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Ten days after his arrival in the city of Monterrey, 
Mr. Bryan left for the United States to merge himself in 
the multitude of hard-working citizens who contribute to 
the greatness of their country by means of their constant 
and assiduous labor. 


On December 2 Mr. Bryan left Mexican territory; be- 
fore again dedicating himself to his daily tasks he will go 
to hunt wild ducks on the King ranch in Texas. When he 
has rested up from his fatigue caused by the campaign 
which has just ended, he will return to his daily labors, 
bearing a grateful memory of his third visit to our country, 
a visit which has probably confirmed even more the ideas 
he has concerning our prosperity and our brilliant future.’ 


Under the circumstances, Bryan conducted himself as 
a consummate artist in diplomacy, indeed with so much 
artistry that a cynic might find grounds to accuse him of 
hypocrisy. In point of fact, it is rather difficult to recon- 
cile the praise he loads on Don Porfirio Diaz, “as one of 
the greatest statesmen in the world” with his “cross of 
gold” politics. No New World ruler in the last century did 
more to press a “crown of thorns” down upon the brow of 
labor, than Don Porfirio, or set firmer brakes on the as- 
pirations of the common man to participate in his govern- 
ment. How, then, could anyone except a person of utmost 
naivete say of a man like Diaz, “I do not feel that there is 
in the world in the present generation any man who occu- 
pies such a lofty position with greater claim to universal 
applause?” 


This is even more surprising coming from a man ad- 
mired and respected for his fight for political democracy 
and world peace and for his opposition to dollar diplomacy 
and imperialism. 


Perhaps this praise of Don Porfirio before a group of 
businessmen who supported him should be construed as 
representing no more than Bryan’s sense of courtesy as a 
sensitive guest in a foreign country. Certainly this inter- 
pretation can be defended within the general context of his 
speech. A distinguished visitor such as Bryan could hardly 


Hl Mundo Illustrado, December 6, 1908. Traz.slation by the 
writer. 
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praise Mexico as a greater tourist attraction than Europe, 
define “civilization” in terms that would appeal to a Latin 
audience, talk international co-operation, advocate the good 
neighbor policy and student exchanges, affirm his belief 
that property “is the basis of world progress,” praise the 
country’s prosperity and progress, without putting in a 
word of praise for its President. Courtesy demanded that 
he say something diplomatic about him, but his statement 
was over enthusiastic. 


Another aspect of the visit, contained in both the text 
and illustrations of the article was Mr. Bryan’s visit to the 
brewery and attendance at the champagne luncheon. Mrs. 
Bryan has told us, “Mr. Bryan was a total abstainer 
throughout his entire life. His influence was always cast 
against the use of intoxicating liquor.”* 


In 1904 William Jennings Bryan had advocated local 
option. By 1908 (the date of his last visit to Mexico when 
the pictures below were taken showing him in front of the 
famous Monterrey brewery, “Cerveceria Cuauhtemoc,” and 
inside the brewery at the champagne luncheon in his hon- 
or), he had moved to the position of advocating county op- 
tion as the second stage in the “evolution” of his thinking 
on the matter. The third and fourth stages would involve 
his support for state and national prohibition. 


Mrs. Bryan commented on the difficulty of enforcing 
local prohibition, and reviewed some of the means used by 
bootleggers to get beverages into dry counties. For ex- 
ample, when the sale of eggs and the number of funerals 
increased disproportionately in a dry county, it was dis- 
covered that the eggshells contained small bottles and the 
caskets big ones. She recalled that her husband, when ac- 
cused by his opponents of violating states’ rights and de- 
stroying the privacy of the individual in his battle against 
John Barleycorn, replied by using arguments such as the 
following: ‘Laws are made to protect society against bur- 


8 Bryan, op. cit., p. 466. 
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glary which run counter to a man’s right to enjoy a bur- 
giar’s kit and a dark lantern.” 


Bryan hired a hall in Omaha to make a speech in de- 
fense of national prohibition. “Without a single companion 
he placed his coat and hat on a chair and stepping forward, 
made a graceful bow to his hat and coat and said: ‘Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.’ The audience was de- 
lighted and the speech a success.”” (Nebraskans will recall 
that a somewhat similar technique was used by a successful 
candidate in a recent gubernatorial contest.) 


Mrs. Bryan concludes her reference to her husband’s 
participation in the drive for national prohibition with 
these remarks: 


“Remember, this was back in 1908, long before nation- 
wide prohibition had become a political issue. His retort to 
the liquor people in a published statement is worth quoting: 


“Tf the liquor interests can make good their threats 
to destroy me politically, my death will be a warning to 
the fathers and mothers of the power of this foe to the 
home and to American life.’ ’’* 


It is inconceivable that the Monterrey brewers were 
not well posted on Bryan’s attitudes towards their business. 
It is, therefore, highly probable that the invitation extended 
to the Great Commoner to visit and to lunch in their brew- 
ery had behind it a wily motivation. If his enemies had 
come into possession of the photographs used with this 
article they could have used them perhaps with some suc- 
cess to cast doubt not only on the sincerity of his prohibi- 
tion campaign but also on his own claims of being a tee- 
totaler. It is a tribute to Bryan’s sense of propriety and 
to his good sportsmanship that he would accept an invita- 
tion in the first place that had about it the flavor of a 
malicious prank. In the foreign view he would have acted 
with more dignity as Secretary of State had he observed 
like considerations of cosmopolitan tolerance and served 


9 Idid., pp. 290-293. 
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his foreign guests at state dinners wines of exquisite vint- 
age instead of grape juice. 


On the whole, Bryan’s conduct in Mexico followed a 
conventional diplomatic pattern. He did what he was sup- 
posed to do and said what he was supposed to say. He was 
well received there and there is no reason not to assume 
that he liked Mexico and that most of his comments, par- 
ticularly those relating to the good neighbor policy, to stu- 
dent exchanges and to his confidence in Mexico’s future, 
bear the stamp of genuine sincerity. It is, of course, ironi- 
cal that six years later, as Secretary of State, he was con- 
fronted with the necessity to deal with the problems that 
Don Porfirio (“one of the greatest statesmen in the world”) 
indirectly bequeathed him and to sanction the occupation 
of Veracruz. But even so, no more ironical perhaps than 
the spectacle of William Jennings Bryan inspecting a brew- 
ery and sitting at lunch at a table on which bottles and 
beer and wine glasses stand in serried ranks like “live” 
soldiers lined up for inspection. 














Mollie: The Journal of Mollie Dorsey Sanford in Nebraska 
and Colorado Territories, 1857-1866. With introduction 
and annotation by Donald F. Danker. (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1959. ix + 201 pp. $5.00) 


Especially in regard to the history of the West, there 
has been a tendency to “get at” its substance through the 
activities of the great, the mighty, and the spectacular 
people. The brief history of the Trans-Mississippi West is 
dramatic. There were great movers and violent men. The 
concentration on them and their doings has tended to ob- 
scure the more abiding factors in the region’s development. 


The University of Nebraska Press’s Pioneer Heritage 
Series has as its aim the presentation of Great Plains his- 
tory as seen through the eyes of “the people history hap- 
pened to—the families and individuals whose ‘grand strat- 
egy’ was simply to survive.” The Journal of Mollie Dorsey 
Sanford is an admirable choice for the first volume in the 
series. 


The Journal covers the years 1857 to 1866. It records 
not only the journey to Nebraska and Colorado territories 
but chronicles Mollie’s emotional ups and downs, her court- 
ship by Byron Sanford, a blacksmith from New York, and 
their subsequent journey in search of gold to Denver and 
the mining camps. 
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Mollie Sanford was an ebullient woman and a coura- 
geous one. But more than that she was a perceptive and 
observant person. The journal, therefore, is a social docu- 
ment of no little value. The mixture of observation and 
subjective ruminations makes it charming reading as well. 


The University of Nebraska Press has done a fine job 
of book-making and there is just enough annotation to ex- 
plain obscure references without interrupting the narrative. 


Museum of the City of New York K. ROSS TOOLE 


The Dark Missouri, by Henry C. Hart. (Madison: The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1957. 18 + 260 pp. Index. 
$6.00.) 


The Dark Missouri by Henry C. Hart gives the impres- 
sion that it was written by someone who is looking at this 
large segment of the country from the outside, a viewpoint 
which may be of some benefit to those of us who see it 
from inside its borders. The title is somewhat depressing 
though dramatic and may as well have been The Bright 
Missouri when the incidence of clear, sunny days is con- 
sidered. 


This is a story of the Missouri River Basin which re- 
views the climate, geography, history and development 
quite completely and borrows from many different sources. 
It is written in an interesting style and includes much that 
the residents of the area have forgotten or have never 
known. The early struggles between the extreme pessimists 
and the supreme optimists in the early development of this 
area provide interesting reading and suggest that a more 
realistic examination of the area by both sides would have 
resulted in more orderly, rapid and lasting development. 


Probably too much emphasis is placed on the contro- 
versies between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps 
of Engineers in their independent plans for the water de- 
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velopment of the Basin and the so-called shotgun “wedding” 
of these two agencies which resulted in the Pick-Sloan Plan 
and the fact that the resulting plan is at some variance 
with the Young Plan of the Department of Agriculture. 
Certainly we need fresh and independent viewpoints from 
many different directions if a plan is to result that will 
justify the public and private investment in its consum- 
mation. 


The book includes an exhaustive bibliography appended 
as notes to the various chapters but there is an impression 
that some of these references were scanned too hurriedly 
or that a visit to some of the developed areas would have 
been useful to the author. For example, there is an inter- 
esting discussion of the “Tri-County” project in Nebraska, 
but local people will be disturbed to learn that the author 
has the impression that power is developed at the Kingsley 
dam. 


The author’s suggested solutions to the problems of 
Missouri River Basin development are interesting but seem 
to be an over-simplification of the complex problems of the 
area. They reflect a certain impatience with progress and 
suggest that the writer is not entirely in tune with the 
philosophy and thinking of the people that reside within 
the Basin. However, this book is an excellent contribution 
and should do much to acquaint the rest of the nation with 
the problems of this large segment of the country. 


Conservation and Survey Division EUGENE C. REED 
University of Nebraska 


The Great Buffalo Hunt. By Wayne Gard. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. xii + 324 pp. Index. Bibli- 
ography. Illustrations. $5.75) 


When the roar of the buffalo guns was finally stilled 
in 1883 and the professional buffalo hunters retired from 
the field after twelve years of bloody toil, the millions of 
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shaggies which grazed the Great Plains had been reduced 
to a comparative handful. How many millions were slaugh- 
tered during these years can never be known with any ex- 
actness, but the vast herds which “darkened the broad graz- 
ing lands of the West” were reduced to something like a 
thousand head. Only belated conservation measures saved 
the species from extinction. 


These facts are well known. Mr. Gard, however, ex- 
amines and illustrates them with stories taken from diaries, 
letters, and interviews with the hunters themselves. These 
original accounts make the book rewarding and entertain- 
ing reading. 


Sociologically the annihilation of the buffalo is most 
significant for its effect on the reduction of the Indian’s 
opposition to white settlement of the West. The buffalo has 
been called the Indians’ “department store,” from which 
the Plains tribes obtained meat, clothing, sleeping robes, 
tepees, shields, tools, toys, ornaments, and even fuel for the 
cooking fires. The list could be expanded almost indefi- 
nitely. As the hunter’s work proceeded, Mr. Gard says, the 
Indian “showed unbelief, then chagrin, and finally vengeful 
rage.” His attempt to protect his meat supply was the basic 
motive for his attacks on white settlers in the late 1860’s 
and early 1870’s. It was a losing battle from the start, es- 
pecially after tanning processes were developed which made 
the production of fine leather from buffalo hides commer- 
cially successful. This step, as distinguished from the ear- 
lier trade in buffalo robes, really opened the era of the big 
hunt. 


When the hide hunters invaded the southern plains, 
which the Indian mistakenly believed had been reserved by 
the government for his use, the red man was stirred to even 
more active wrath. Mr. Gard quotes Chief Kicking Bird of 
the Kiowas in one of the finest expressions of the Indian’s 
point of view: 


The buffalo is our money. It is our only resource with which 
to buy what we need and do not receive from the govern- 
ment. The robes we can prepare and trade. We love them 
just as the white man does his money. Just as it makes a 
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white man’s heart feel to have his money carried away, so 
it makes us feel to see others killing and stealing our buf- 
faloes, which are our cattle given to us by the Great Father 
above to provide us meat to eat and means to get things to 
wear. 

This book offers easy and exciting reading, but it is at 
the same time a scholarly and thought-provoking work. Mr. 
Gard’s extensive research is attested by a truly impressive 
bibliography. The sixteen reproductions of photographs 
and Nick Eggenhofer’s line drawings complement the text. 
All in all, this is recommended reading for everyone inter- 
ested in the sad story of the one-time monarch of the Plains. 


Kansas State Historical Society EDGAR LANGSDORF 


The Overland Diary of James A. Pritchard from Kentucky 
to California in 1849. Edited by Dale L. Morgan. (Den- 
ver: The Old West Publishing Co., 1959. 221 pp. Illus- 
trations, maps. $15.00) 


This volume contains, in addition to James Pritchard’s 
diary, a biography of the diarist by his grandnephew, Hugh 
Pritchard Williamson, and an annotated listing of all known 
diarists who used the South Pass route to the Far West in 
1849. Dale L. Morgan has the highest qualifications for 
editing such a work, and he has done an excellent job. 


The gold fever soared, following the news of the dis- 
covery at Sutter’s mill, and the resulting emigration took 
on tremendous proportions. Fortunately for historians, 
many of the travelers to the gold fields were literate men 
who took time to set down information about the trails they 
rode and the things and people they saw along the way. 
James A. Pritchard was one of those and his journal pro- 
vides an excellent picture of a journey from Kentucky to 
California. 


Pritchard was born in Bourbon County, Kentucky in 
1816; served as a county sheriff in the same state; com- 
manded a company of volunteers which got to Mexico too 
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late to see combat service in the Mexican War; and spent 
two years in his California adventure. In 1852 he moved 
to Missouri where he lived the life of a country squire, 
served in the state legislature and enlisted in the Confed- 
erate cause. At the Battle of Corinth, Mississippi, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1862, he was mortally wounded and sixteen days 
later he died. 


Pritchard’s diary contains a wealth of information. 
He recorded his observations of the weather and the ter- 
rain through which he rode, the food he ate, the Indians 
he saw, the problems of the emigrants he came in contact 
with, the animals of the prairies and the administration of 
his own group of travelers. While other overland diaries 
presented the same information, Pritchard’s is more com- 
plete than many. 


However, the primary contribution of this book is its 
bringing together, in an organized and informative way, 
the diaries of 1849. The alphabetical listing is supple- 
mented by a chronologically arranged chart, utilizing the 
same accounts, and showing the time at which each diarist 
reached specified points on the overland route. This com- 
pilation of travelers and their journals provides an excel- 
lent bibliographic source for research about the rush to the 
new frontiers of the Far West. 


There is little that can be said in criticism of this vol- 
ume but its use would be facilitated if the footnotes ap- 
peared on the pages to which they refer. One other criti- 
cism can be made. When an author feels the need to include 
in his acknowledgements all those individuals who have 
helped him (and in some cases they are legion), it would 
be wise to check more carefully the spelling of those per- 
sons’ names. Several errors in names were noted by the 
reviewer. 


On the whole, this book is an admirable contribution 
to the literature of the American frontier. The work of 
the publisher, Fred Rosenstock of Denver, one of the na- 
tion’s foremost collectors of Western Americana, combined 
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with the scholarly editing of Mr. Morgan produced an at- 
tractive and interesting volume. Add the compilation of 
diaries and two contemporary sketch maps by Forty-Niner 
J. Goldsborough Bruff and one has a recipe to tempt both 
scholars and collectors of the West. 


Kansas State Historical Society ROBERT W. RICHMOND 


The Great West. Edited, with introduction and notes by 
Charles Neider. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1958. 457 pp. Illustrations. $11.50) 


The Great West is a big, handsome collection of West- 
ern Americana, illustrated with contemporary art and with 
maps. All of the selections are first-hand accounts by which 
the editor hopes “to suggest a panorama or pageant of the 
West in the words of the people who were actually there.” 
Thev vary in importance from a newspapc. account of the 
shooting of Jesse James to selections from the Coues edition 
of the Lewis and Clark journals and in literary merit from 
Davy Crockett’s Adventures in the Wilderness to Francis 
Parkman’s description of the Black Hills. 


The selections are grouped into three parts: Pathfind- 
ers, Heroes and Villains, and Observers. The pathfinders 
begin with Coronado’s report to the viceroy of New Spain 
on the expedition into the Great Plains and end with an 
excerpt from General John C. Fremont’s Memoirs of My 
Life (1887). One of the most interesting inclusions in this 
section is a letter of instructions from Thomas Jefferson 
to Meriwether Lewis on the eve of the great expedition. 
Along with orders and suggestions the humane President 
informed his captain, “we wish you to err on the side of 
your safety, & bring back your party safe, even if it be 
with less information.” 


The heroes and the villains tell their own stories for 
the most part and, fact and fiction, they are the stuff upon 
which much of the Wild West lore is based. Wild Bill 
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Hickok’s famous interview with George Ward Nichols of 
Harper’s Magazine is given, including the distorted account 
of the McCanles killings at Rock Creek Station, Nebraska. 
There are four selections concerning Buffalo Bill Cody and 
an article by Pat Garrett entitled “How I Killed Billy the 
Kid.” Calamity Jane, Kit Carson, General Custer, and Sit- 
ting Bull also are among those represented. 


The section devoted to observers has the edge in liter- 
ary merit if not in blood and thunder. Washington Irving, 
Francis Parkman, Horace Greeley, Mark Twain, Richard 
Henry Dana, Robert Lewis Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling 
were western travelers of no mean writing ability and their 
observations make fine reading. Other selections, such as 
naturalist John Muir’s account of the California redwoods, 
convey something of the impression that the natural won- 
ders of the West made upon men of perception and imag- 
ination. The book ends with Emerson Hough’s description 
of a round-up taken from his Story of a Cowboy. 


Mr. Neider has designed the book for the general 
reader. He has prefaced his selections with brief editorial 
notes giving historical background and in a few instances 
has added notes of explanation. Formal footnotes, bibliog- 
raphy and index are not included. The introduction is 
largely a description of the impact of the West upon the 
editor who first visited the region in 1952. It is of some 
interest. However, a more valuable service of the editor 
was the choice of selections most of which are well able to 
stand on their own merit. They make The Great West a 
worthwhile addition to any library of Western Americana. 


Nebraska State Historical Society DONALD F. DANKER 


Saga of the Tower: A History of Dana College and Trinity 
Seminary. By William E. Christensen. (Blair, Ne- 
braska: Lutheran Publishing House, 1959. xx + 270 
pp. Illustrations, appendices, index. $3.00) 
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Saga of the Tower is significant not only for its dra- 
matic history of Dana College and Trinity Seminary but 
also for what it tells about the growth of Christian higher 
education in Nebraska and of the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. The author, William E. Christensen, has 
written skillfully and impartially the history of a school 
that started in the home of the Reverend A. M. Andersen, 
in 1884, with only four students. 


From the very beginning citizens of Blair were inter- 
ested in their schools. Over the years this loyalty was im- 
portant in keeping Dana College in their own community. 
As recently as 1956 there was talk of relocativn and at that 
time the convention of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church did move Trinity Seminary to Dubuque, Iowa. The 
agreement to separate Trinity Seminary and Dana College 
and to keep Dana in Blair is a milestone and this action 
should enhance the future growth of both institutions. 


The history of Dana College and Trinity Seminary was 
written for the Diamond Jubilee, 1959, but the author used 
many written sources. He has omitted reference footnotes 
but there is on file at the Dana College Library a complete 
listing of the sources. The preface includes the names of 
many individuals who were consulted and “took the time 
and trouble to read over the first draft of the manuscript 
and make corrections and suggestions.” 


The loyalty of presidents, teachers, supporting 
churches, trustees of the College, students, alumni and 
citizens of Blair was often put to the test. In many re- 
spects this story has much of the heroism and success that 
has come to pioneer endeavors well known to many of the 
inhabitants of the midlands. Among those beloved and re- 
membered is Dr. C. X. Hansen who was president three 
times while serving forty-five years as a professor and 
friend. 


Imagine a pastor with a $1,400 annual salary giving 
$500 in the early 1920’s to a development program at Dana 
College. On many occasions underpaid college presidents 
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and faculty members absorbed deficits. Students and other 
friends of the school made personal sacrifices. Their “loy- 
alty, love, interest and concern for the college” eventually 
won the support of “the cautious, wait-and-see-what-hap- 
pens” spectators. 


Gradually and only recently did a sizeable number of 
individuals forsake the mistaken opinion that a college can 
operate from tuition income. This question of improved 
support came to a head in the 1956 convention of the 
church when “the convention resoundingly demonstrated 
support by approving in the budget a grant for Dana Col- 
lege of $120,030, more than double the amount that the 
College had received from the Church the previous year 
and over three and one-half times the amount granted to 
both the College and Seminary ten years before.” 


Many readers will be grateful to the author for de- 
scribing vividly and with understanding the repeated ef- 
forts and almost insurmountable difficulties encountered 
on the way to Dana’s accreditation by the North Central 
Association. 


“As Dana looks back to 75 years of service, she also 
looks forward to better and richer service in the years to 
come.” These words of achievement have given reality to 
the legendary prophecy of an Indian chief of the Omahas 
who, standing on the site of Dana College, said, “Someday 
from this hill a great light will shine.” 


Midland College WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN 


Prairie Grass Dividing. By James Iverne Dowie. (Rock 
Island: The Augustana Historical Society, 1959. xvi 
+ 262 pp. Notes, bibliography, appendix and index. 
$5.00) 


This is the second history of a Nebraska college re- 
viewed in this issue, the third Nebraska college history to 
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appear in the past three years. Our colleges are weil worth 
dealing with in a history. Also the information on church 
groups supporting the college and the social and economic 
development of the communities that both benefited from 
and helped the school is of rich historical importance. 


This history of Luther appears at a most propitious 
time, as the school is about to cease to exist in its present 
form. Too seldom is the record of an institution fully in- 
vestigated after the school ceases to exist. 


Professor Dowie set for himself the task of telling the 
story of Luther College and of the Nebraska Conference 
of the Augustana Lutheran Church throtgh its first two 
decades, roughly until 1900. The story of the College is 
well told. The need for an educational institution that set- 
tlers in an alien land among people of different religious 
beliefs could trust to maintain their religion, their culture, 
even their language, is pointed out. The sacrifice and de- 
votion of the Presidents and their faculties is recognized. 
At the same time the weaknesses of the college are pointed 
out. 


Perhaps even more effectively told is the story of the 
Augustana Lutheran Conference in Nebraska, the relation 
among the congregations, the rivalry among them for the 
location of the college, and the problems that faced the 
conference in supporting the school. 


Professor O. Fritrof Ander points out in the foreword 
that in this book the group is Lutheran and its nationality 
is Swedish. He then reminds us that many more such ac- 
counts must be written about local settlements of all cul- 
tures before the history of our country can be finally writ- 
ten and understood. 


Nebraska with its wealth of national groups and 
church-centered settlements is a fertile field for such stud- 
ies. Dr. Dowie has done a remarkably fine job of chron- 
icling Luther College and the congregations and people who 
called it into being. He has set a high standard for future 
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historians of Nebraska’s national groups and religious 
sects. 

Those of us who wish to understand our state will find 
Prairie Grass Dividing both essential and rewarding. 


Nebraska State Historical Society W. D. AESCHBACHER 
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Allan G. Bogue, “Social Theory and the Pioneer,” 
Agricultural History, January, 1960. 


Vernon Carstensen, “The Genesis of an Agricultural 
Experiment Station,” ibid. 


Fleming Fraker, Jr. (ed.), “To Pike’s Peak by Ox- 
Wagon; The Harriet A. Smith Day-Book,” Annals of Iowa, 
Fall, 1959. 


William C. Rathke, “Chief Waubonsie and the Potta- 
wattamie Indians,” ibid. 


Donald D. Jackson, “Some Books Carried by Lewis and 
Clark,” Bulletin, Missouri Historical Society, October, 1959. 


Joe Klassen, “The Civil War in Kansas City,” ibid., 
January, 1960. 


“A Chronology of Kansas Political and Military 
Events, 1859-1865,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, Autumn, 
1959. 


Emory Lindquist, “Religion in Kansas During the Civil 
War,” ibid. 

George A. Agogino, “Some Pre-Ceramic Archeological 
Problems in the Northern Plains and Plateau Area,” North 
Dakota History, Summer, 1959. 
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Sara E. Ferber, “Icelandic Settlements in North Da- 
kota,” ibid. 


Mamie Meredith, “In Memoriam—Dr. Louise Pound,” 
Southern Folklore, June, 1959. 


Recently received is the first issue of Louisiana His- 
tory, a publication of the Louisiana Historical Association. 
It is published by the Association in co-operation with 
Louisiana State University. Erwin Adams Davis is man- 
aging editor. A welcome to a sister historical quarterly. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference of Collegiate Teachers of History is scheduled at 
Omaha, March 25-26. 
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